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OP 
| ex- 
Ex- 
A 
in. * a 
he n rove ational Sales Polic 
iber, 
a R | ti ADOPTED by National Sales Managers Conference, and 
esoiution RECOMMENDED by Directors National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
e or 
The Narionan Sates ManaGers CoNFERENCE BELIEVE that, before many of the things that need to be done to bring about better condi- 
ISOR 1 tions within the industry are workable, a firm foundation of standardized trade methods and practices must be laid. 
yper- To m1AaT END they present to the directors of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association the following statement, which, if 
Bg found a fair and reasonable outline of basic industry requirements, they are respectfully asked to recommend to the regional 
next ‘ associations with the suggestion that they in turn recommend it to their members. 
here 
‘ney Atso invite the National directors to present it to the national and regional wholesale and retail associations as something 
“ ; that, if put into effect by the individual manufacturers, will benefit all branches of the industry and the lumber consumer as well. 
ales- 
= - STATEMENT OF TERMS OF SALE AND SALE POLICIES 
.n, OF THE BLANK LUMBER CO. 
We set forth the following as a definite statement of our sales terms and sales policies to which 
lling WE WILL STRICTLY ADHERE: 
ried 
1. 
: | Terms or Sate Here insert terms of sale now used by individual manufacturer, as for example the following 
— . limits on rail shipments 
this 
an. a. To All Customers: b. To Retailers: C. To Wholesalers: 
(1) Ninety percent (90%) of net 
5 oe (1) Freight net and payable by buyer. (1) Cash discount of 2 percent of net amount, after deducting freight, 
lean. ‘ — . a Sen amount after deducting freight if within 15 days from date of in- 
29 (2) hi ees sewn on ee ar ue : a a 6 rig voice, balance less 2 percent of 
include taxes, tolls or freight sur- paid within five (5) days after ar- total net within 60 davs. 
-harges, now and _ hereafter im- — eo ee se dae Vac ‘ , 
ian P Such taxes, tolls or sur- cet ee en eee d. To Industrials: 
} I ete Ag , 90 days trade acceptance carrying (1) Sixty (GO) days net or 2 percent 
canes ‘ charges are for the account of the seh te ae ie wl wa "t of net amount after deducting 
rer § are -ductible i invoice date, if given withi ve ft amon ‘ 
} buyer and are not deductible in “ g ' n ‘ freight if paid on or before 10th 
n making remittance. (5) days after arrival of car. proximo. 
Ot - ™ a 
; 2 The American Lumber Standards (U. S. Department of 5 If stock is grade marked, only official recognized regional 
and ¢ Commerce, Bureau of Standards, publication R-16-29). * association grade marks will be used. 
cash, ; 
il 3 The National Code of Lumber Trade Practice. 6. The use of the official association car card. 
_— _ , : 7 ficial re-i oti 7 Quotations and sales will be made only on basis that taxes, 
4 hat sales will be made subject only to official re-inspection * tolls or freight surcharges are to be paid for by the buyer 
¢ by the recognized regional associations. as separate items not to be deducted from invoice. 
INE 8 We WILL NOT Give commissions and dis- TT WE WILL xor Make contract sales for 
ee , counts to retailers other than set forth in - longer than 60 days except for industrials, 
as terms of sale. and then not longer than 6 months. 
refer 
price 9 We WILL NoT Give secret price concessions, 
sie ” 12 WE WILL Nor Make shipments for storage, 
WE WILL NoT Make sales guaranteed * or on consignment, or place stock in transit 
lO. against price decline. for future sale. 
canee 
st e 
~ THE NATIONAL SALES MANAGERS CONFERENCE 1. Promote confidence 
ne BELIEVE 2 Eliminate hidden competition 
—s: 1] k 1 ‘ 3. Stabilize industry methods and practices 
IR : that if the individual manufacturer will make and pu 1. Assure fair and equitable dealing 
= into practice the above statement of his terms and _ sales 5. Give further evidence of ability of industry for self 
in. = ‘ , regulati a i 
“ policies that it will: regulation 7 
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Illustrating the pleasing pro- 
portions and appearance of 
settee — ond how it comes. 
clean and bright. packed in 
carson for quick assembly. 


New Specialties 
You ean inelude with 
Frames. Trim. Lumber 


An attractively designed settee,a break- 
fast table, a folding ironing board cabi- 
net, a bathroom cabinet, a kitchen table, 
lawn chairs, straight or rocker style. 


These are the new “extra sale and 
profit” specialties which you can now in- 
clude in cartons ready for quick assem- 
bly in mixed cars with Omak Kwality 
window, door and cellar frames, random 
or cut-to-length mouldings, casing, base, 
paper wrapped cut-to-length interior trim 
and finishing lumber. 


Like the well known OK line of frames 
and trim, these sales stimulating new 
specialties are produced from famous 
Oxanogan Soft Pine — Ponderosa Pine 
at its best. 


The fact that our company has con- 
tinued to do such a sizable volume of 
business is, we believe, the final proof 
that OK mixed ears offer genuine econ- 
and real value to our customers. 





omy 





It will pay you.too.to get requainted 









with OK Service. Write us for full 
information. 
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Why Homes With 


UNPROTECTED 
ENTRANCES? 


We have asked scores of architects and builders 
to give us one or more reasons why homes should 
be planned and built with unprotected entrances. 
As yet no one has been abie to set forth a single 
argument in favor of this style of architecture. 


On the other hand, many have responded agree- 
ing with us that the unprotected entrance is a 
mistake and a source of actual discomfort to home 
owners. 


We do not advocate that in all localities homes 
should have large porches which darken ihe house. 
We do, however, insist that 


THE HOME WITHOUT A PORCH 
IS NOT COMPLETE 


—and that entrances should have ample protection. 

What are your views regarding this matter of 
protected entrances? Would you not like to re- 
ceive Samson column and porch work literature— 
so that you can start getting this business in 
your community? Ask your jobber or write us. 


Washington Manufacturing Co. 
TACOMA, WASH. 


2217 


Manufacturers of Columns, Porchwork, Door Frames, 0. C. Fir 
Gutter and Fir Finish since 1901 





























Handy— Accurate 


KE ACTUARY 


Does a Man’s Work 


TRY IT! 


The Actuary tables are designed 
especially to cover all the ordin- 
ary caleulations made by lum- 
bermen. However. the Actuary 
will answer equally well for many other purposes 
where figuring is required. 


Your Problem May Be: 


Money or Feet 
Shingles or Freight 
Wall Board or Odds 
Areas or Bushels 
Wages or Moulding 





The Actuary will give you the answer, Quickly 
and Accurately. 


Latest revised edition bound 
in red leather. Postpaid, $10.00 


American fiimberman 


431 So. Dearborn St. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Now Is the Time to Prepare for 
Lumber’s New Start 


present situation of the lumber in- 

dustry differs in degree only from 
situations from which it has recovered 
in times past. It does not follow, how- 
ever, that because the lumber indus- 
try has recovered of itself from earlier 
depressions it will do so from this one. 
At frequent intervals in the past the 
lumber industry has suffered from 
glutting of the markets, and curtail- 
ment of production has brought recov- 
At other times demand has been 


% SOME important respects the 


ery. 
checked by soaring prices due to 
woods or rail troubles, which have 


righted themselves without any special 
or concerted effort on the part of those 
engaged in the industry. Now, how- 
ever, customary expedients appear to 
be ineffective; even the law of supply 
and demand seems for the moment to 
be inoperative. 

It is often observable that persons 
within a great industry see it from its 
worst side—the inside; while they see 
another industry from its best side— 
the outside. Lumbermen, therefore, 
may think themselves worse off than 
those engaged in other industries. 
Nowadays, however, a little investiga- 
tion is enough to convince almost any- 
body that in some respects at least 
there are others worse off than they 
are. Sometimes there is even some 
consolation in the discovery that 
there are misfortunes greater than one 
is called upon to bear. 

When business is at its worst, con- 
solation is found in the conviction 
that it can move in only one direction 
—toward betterment. But that direc- 
tion is upward, and experience teaches 
that business like most other things 
moves upward only in response to the 
application of some force. The lumber 
industry may “come back” of itself, 
but it is believed that few lumbermen 
now expect it to do so. In fact, opinion 
is quite general among the leaders in 
the industry that radical changes in 
the industry’s methods will have to be 
made if lumber is to recover its place 
in modern commerce. 

It is not the purpose here to specify 
in detail the changes that must take 
place generally in the lumber industry. 
Rather, it is the purpose to suggest to 
lumbermen that they must accustom 
themselves to considering radical, even 
revolutionary, methods cf milling, 
fabricating and marketing the product 


of the tree. Mass production has be- 
come a byword in America. The trend 
has long been, even in the lumber in- 
dustry, toward further fabrication at 
the point of production, and this is but 
one phase or stage of mass production 
which has achieved its greatest ad- 
vancement in wood-using industries. 
In the great field of building, with 
which the prosperity of the lumber in- 
dustry is so closely tied up, the car- 
penter’s hammer and handsaw still 
limit the speed and cost of production, 
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as they have for a century or more. 

However unfavorable in some of its 
aspects the present situation of the 
lumber industry may be, it affords an 
opportunity at the same time that it 
imposes an obligation upon lumber- 
men to revamp their methods of mak- 
ing lumber, fabricating it for use and 
marketing it, in accordance with the 
necessities of the era. The industry can 
hardly hope to start ahead from the 
point at which the depression siarted, 
The industry must make a new start 
by the application, from tree to use, of 
methods that will give wood at least 
an even chance with competing prod- 
ucts that have had the advantage of 
mass production and economy of ap- 
plication. 


Reasonable Replenishment of Stocks 
Seems Wise Course 


MPRESSED by the picture presented 
| as a result of the study of his inventory 
figures, a well known Chicago retail 
lumber dealer has directed the attention of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to a situa- 
tion that is significant and which should 
be of vital interest to every producer, dis- 
tributor and user of lumber. This dealer 
said: 

“Based on the record of previous years 
our normal stock of lumber is 5,000,000 
feet. We have completed our inventory 
and find that our stock is down to 1,500,- 
000 feet, a reduction of 3,500,000 feet. 
Our yard represents about one percent of 
the total in Chicago. On this basis it may 
readily be estimated that the lumber yards 
of Chicago show a shortage of 350,000,- 
000 feet of lumber compared with their 
normal stocks of three or four years ago. 
While we have no authentic figures, we 
are certain that on a conservative estimate 
the wood-using industries of Chicago 
have 150,000,000 feet less stock on hand 
than their normal supply. This makes a 
total shortage in stocks in Chicago of 
500,000,000 feet. We know that not more 
than 25 percent of a normal output of 
lumber was produced in 1932 and that 
stocks at the mills show a _ material 
shrinkage. 

“While the building business is practi- 
cally at a standstill, we are certain that it 
will not remain so and that sooner or 
later there will be a revival. Our own 
company has a half-million dollars of 
business under contract that is being held 
in suspense. We are going to get re- 
leases on this, but we don’t know just 
when. It looks to be almost a certainty 
that both retail yards and wood-using in- 
dustries are going to face two important 


facts when they do find it necessary to 
replenish their stocks—one, difficulty in 
getting prompt shipment of various items 
required of which they will find a short- 
age in mill stocks; two, a higher price 
that will manifest itself at the first sign 
of increasing demand. We believe this is 
a condition that should command the seri- 
ous consideration of every lumber buyer.” 

This estimate of decreased stocks in 
Chicago is borne out by the annual fig- 
ures on lumber receipts and shipments 
published in this issue of AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. From a peak in 1926 of 
4,097,667,000 feet, lumber receipts in Chi- 
cago dropped in 1932 to only 715,527,000 
feet. Lumber going into stock and local 
consumption dropped from a peak in 
1928 of 2,507,081,000 feet to a low in 
1932 of only 450,830,000 feet. 

What has transpired in Chicago has 
been repeated in practically every part of 
the country. It is admitted that lumber 
demand is now at a low—almost the van- 
ishing—point. But dealers are more ser- 
iously studying their merchandising prob- 
lems than ever before. They are not go- 
ing to fold their hands and say there can 
be no more business. Many are going to 
go out after business in a more intensive 
way than they have ever done. And they 
are going to create a demand for lumber. 

A study of the statistics and the actual 
situation in lumber yards and the wood 
using industries should indicate the wis- 
dom of not waiting too long to begin the 
replenishment of stocks. 





NEw shareholders in building and loan 
associations, added during the last quar- 
ter of 1932, numbered 113,000, according 
to figures released by the United States 
League of Building and Loan Associa- 
tions. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


Imported and Domestic Rare Woods 


We are in need of a source of supply where 
we can obtain imported and domestic rare 
woods in dimension stock such as turning 
squares and stock in varying lengths and 
widths in the following thicknesses: %-inch, 


y-inch, %-inch, %-inch and also veneers. 
May we have your help in this matter?— 
Inquiry No. 2913. 


[To this inquirer, a concern located in a 
prominent city in lowa, have been given the 
names of a number of concerns that deal in 
both imported and domestic rare woods. The 
suggestion also has been made that this con- 
cern might find it desirable to contact producers 
of plywood suitable for the purposes it has in 
mind and the name of a large producer of 
Douglas fir plywood and another of hardwood 
plywood were given to the inquirer. To any- 
one advising that he is in position to supply 
its needs in imported and domestic rare woods 
in dimension stock, the name of this inquirer 
will be given upon request.—EpITor. ] 


Looking for Valley Tin 


We do not seem to have a good source of 
supply for valley tin painted two sides, in 
weights of 20 and 40 pounds, 14-inch and 20- 
inch widths. Can you give us the names of 
two or three manufacturers of this product? 
—INQuIRY No. 2907. 


[This inquiry, from a retail lumber and build- 
ing material dealer in Connecticut, is just an- 
other indication of the varied products that are 
being marketed through the retail lumber yards. 
The progressive retailer more and more is com- 
ing to recognize the fact that if he is to supply 
the building needs of his community, he must 
be prepared to furnish practically everything 
that goes into the building of a home. This 
is desirable from the standpoint of both the 
dealer and the builder. To this inquirer were 
given the names of a number of concerns 
equipped to supply valley tin—Eprror.] 


Tie Wholesalers Don't Reply 


Your last letter, which gave me the names 
of wholesale dealers in railroad ties and tim- 
bers at Columbus, Ohio, has so far failed to 
produce results. I communicated with all of 
them, and received one favorable reply, but 
no order. Would you advise the names of 
other dealers here in Ohio who would be in- 
terested in buying railroad ties?—INQUIRY No. 
2912. 

[The inquirer had previously written for the 
names of wholesalers who could market his out- 
put of railroad and mine cross ties and timbers 
in Ohio, or close to Ohio. This output con- 
sisted of beech, oak and sugar, Nos. 5, 4 and 3. 
He was given names of a number of wholesale 
dealers in his territory, but has found no market. 

The obvious reason for his failure to hear 
from such wholesalers is that they are not buy- 
ing, because the railroads also are out of the 
market. But to make sure, in the interest of 
good service to its readers, the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN consulted a cross tie specialist who is 
a leading authority on the market. 

This authority states that the railroads are 
buying practically no ties. On the other hand, 
supplies have been enlarged by the efforts of 
the otherwise-unemployed to turn their time into 
money. When the railroads do buy, nowadays, 
they are not interested in such a mixed lot as 
this inquirer describes, but are taking only 
oak. The one large order recently placed, by 
the New York Central, for cutting during the 
present winter and delivery by spring, was for 
oak exclusively. This purchase will be sea- 
Soned during the summer of 1933, given pre- 
Servative treatment next fall or winter, and be 
used during 1934. Specialists in the tie mar- 
ket have it figured out that the railroads have 








pretty nearly come to the end of their stocks, 
because they have bought few ties for the last 
year or so, and have constantly been using some 
for replacements and repairs. It is therefore be- 
lieved that their purchases will have to be in- 
creased during the first half of 1933. When 
they do start buying, they will stick to oak un- 
til it is scarcer and dearer, and will then turn 
to the other species mentioned by the inquirer. 
—EnpiTeor. | 


Dealer Interested in Files 


Will you kindly send us a list of the reliable 
file manufacturers in this country? We are 
interested in the full line—taper, mill, bastard, 
cross cut, etc.—INQuiIRY No. 2906. 

[To this inquirer, a wholesale and retail lum- 
ber concern in Wyoming, were given the names 
of a number of reliable file manufacturers in 
the United States. To others interested, the 
name of the inquirer will be given upon re- 
quest.—EbiIrTor. | 


Plans to Erect Pony Band Mill 


I am thinking of operating a tract of tim- 
ber in West Virginia. Would you kindly send 
me the names of reliable concerns who han- 
dle sawmill machinery and logging equip- 
ment. I would like to put up a pony band 
mill, if possible.-—INQuIRyY No. 2910. 

[While this inquirer is located in Maryland, 
it will be noted from his inquiry that he is 
planning to operate in West Virginia. He has 
been given the names of a well known manufac- 
turer of a pony band mill and other concerns 
that make equipment suitable for a plant such 
as he has in mind. To any reader of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN who is interested the 
name of the inquirer will be given upon request. 


Illinois-Indiana Line Rates 


Do you have any information in your files 
relative to any change in freight rates on 
lumber from the Pacific coast into our terri- 
tory? We have an inquiry from one of our 
members stating that he was advised that a 
lower rate was to be put into effect on July 
4, and later this. was postponed to Oct. 14. 
—INQuiIrRyY No. 2911. 


[The proposed new and lower rates to which 
this inquirer refers were given in a table that 
appeared in the May 14, 1932, issue, page 52, 
which stated that they were to become effective 
July 14, from the Pacific coast to east of the 
Illinois-Indiana line. In the issue of June 25, 
page 39, however, there appeared a further an- 
nouncement that the effective date had been 
postponed until Oct. 14. Routine reports of 
further proceedings in the matter were ap- 
parently not regarded as of great importance 
by the sources on which the AMERICAN LuUM- 
BERMAN depends for information as to traffic 
matters, though they are of great interest to the 
lumber industry. It has been found on in- 
quiry, however, that a further order was is- 
sued by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Oct. 15, granting a rehearing in the matter, 
with indefinite postponement of the effective 
date for the new rates.—EbiTor. |] 


u ° ° 
Blue Mountain" Ponderosa Pine 
We are desirous of locating the manufacturer 
of Ponderosa pine who stamps the stock “Blue 
Mountain.” If you can give us this informa- 
tion, it will be greatly appreciated.—INQUIRY 

No. 2908. 

{To this inquirer, a well known concern in 
Michigan, was given the name of a concern 
operating a mill in Oregon, which produces 


—EpiTor. ] 


“Blue Mountain” Ponderosa pine.—Eb!tor.] 
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Pascagoula and Its Lumber 
Interests. — Moss Point, just 
above the junction of the Pas- 
cagoula and Escatawpa rivers, 
is the place where most of the 
lumber business about Pasca- 
goula is located. It is six miles 
north of East Pascagoula, and 
four miles north of Scranton, 
and is the principal business 
place on the Mississippi Sound; 
is the principal site of the 


largest number of timber 
mills, and the offices of the 
principal exporters; and the 
shipments accredited to the 


port of Pascagoula go from 
this point. The following mills 
are located here: Gautier & 
Sons, one mill, capacity about 
35,000 per day; L. N. Dantzler, 
two mills, about 50,000 and one 
planing mill; W. Denny & Co., 
three mills, about 75,000, and 
two planing mills; E. DeSmet, 
two mills, about 75,000; A. C. 
Danner & Co., one mill, about 
40,000; Moyer & Tam, one mill, 
about 35,000; Crumhorn, one 


mill, about 15,000. These make 
a total cut of about 325,000 to 
350,000 per day, in addition to 
a large amount of hewed tim- 
ber manufactured and brought 


down the rivers to exporters. 
The houses engaged in export 
sales are E. DeSmet, A. C. 
Danner & Co., S. S. Henry, E. 
W. Morrill and T. A. Gause. 
The principal wood shipped 
from this port is the pinus Aus- 
tralis, a longleafed yellow pine, 
generally known in foreign 
markets as pitch pine, and is 
of superior quality. The load- 
ing grounds of the port are 
Mississippi Sound, Horn Island 
and Ship Island anchorage. 


As an indication of the way 
some of the mills on the Mis- 
sissippi stand in need of logs, 
a log dealer who recently 
visited Chicago received three 
dispatches from mill men, dur- 
ing his stay of a day here, ask- 
ing him to set a price on a raft 
he was so fortunate as to have 
in the river. 

. . - 

Advertising by the Carload. 
—The Wisconsin Central rail- 
road management is collecting 
a carload of samples of north- 
ern Wisconsin timber, gathered 
from points on the line from 
Stevens Point north. The car 





will be sent through southern 


Wisconsin, Illinois and other 
sections, and the samples ex- 
hibited at manufacturing towns 
for the purpose of showing 
what varieties of timber can be 
found in northern Wisconsin. 

* * * 

Fears of Overproduction. — 
Active preparations seem to be 
going on all about us for large 
work in the woods the coming 
winter. On the Chippewa, St. 
Croix, and, in fact, all the lum- 
ber portions of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, all seem determined 
to do their utmost to bank an 
extraordinary amount of logs. 
Michigan, I think, will not be 
found behind in the great 
slaughter about to be made on 
the pine forests of the North- 
west. Now I wish some far- 
seeing lumberman would tell us 
why such a terrible onslaught 
on the pine is necessary. Is 
there any likelihood that more 
lumber will be wanted next 
year than has been used this? 
If not, wherein lies the neces- 
sity for such a large increase 
in the new cut, as present prep- 
arations indicate? There seems 
to be no scarcity of lumber 





anywhere. 
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Lumber Met Declining Demand by Ci 


Total lumber sales during 1932 by identical mills (an average 
of 593 reporting weekly) were 31 percent lower than in 1931; soft- 
wood sales (434 mills) were 69 percent of 1931, and the hardwood 
(177 mills), 66 percent. Manufacturers responded to adverse mar- 
ket conditions by heavy curtailment to 59 percent of the 1931 output 
(softwood mills to 60 percent, and hardwood, to 53 percent). As 
a result, total bookings exceeded the production by 22 percent 
(softwood, 20 percent above; hardwood, 45 percent above). Ship- 
ments of both groups ran well ahead of production—softwood, 21 
percent above; hardwood, 50 percent above; total, 24 percent above 
production—so that there was a decided reduction in mill stocks. 
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There had also been such a reduction in mill stocks during 1931, 
although a smaller one, total shipments having exceeded the cut by 
10 percent (softwood by 9 percent, and hardwood by 20 percent), 
While during 1932 the mill order files gradually thinned out, stocks 
were heavily reduced; though not to the extent recommended by 
the U. S. Timber Conservation Board, largely because demand 
shrank to a greater extent than the industry expected. But the 
rate of operations was extremely low—21 percent of capacity; 
softwood mills operated at 22 percent, and hardwood at 19 percent. 
Also as compared with the average of the preceding three years, 
production was low—39 percent; 40 percent for the softwood mills, 
and 32 percent for the hardwood. 


The relative courses of production, shipments and orders for the 
larger manufacturing groups are made clear in an accompanying 
series of four graphs prepared by the courtesy of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association; and prices of key items of the 
principal species have been charted by the staff of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


The decline in demand is accounted for principally by the slump 
in construction, from levels already low. Based on 1925 as 100, 
construction (during the first 11 months) in 1931 was 65, and in 
1932, only 28—a reduction of 57 percent during 1932. In these 11- 
month periods the awards of residential construction contracts (in 
which lumbermen are most interested) declined from the 16.5 mil- 
lion square feet of 1931, to 6.4 in 1932, and public works and utility 
construction from 565 to 233 million square feet. The index for 
cost of material in a frame house, based on 1913 as 100, declined 
from 159 in 1931, to 151 in 1932; while engineering construction 
costs dropped more sharply, from 182.7 to 156.8. The residential 
figures above indicate city construction, and farm building demand 
can be judged from the fact that 1932 footage sales of two large 
groups of country retail yards were off about one-third from 1931— 
a decline that evidently resulted from a further drop in farm prod- 
ucts prices of about 26 percent. Home owners were about to re- 
ceive very important relief as the year closed, from the newly 
established Home Loan Banks, whose financial operations were ex- 
pected to facilitate modernizing during 1933, though it will be a 
couple of years before they are in position actively to stimulate new 
home construction. 


Collapse of the real estate bond market during 1931-32, because 
of deflation, business contraction and building vacancies, prac- 
tically put a stop to office and commercial building; and most polit- 
ical units, that initiate public work, had their tax income so di- 
minished that they were under the necessity of trimming all ex- 
penditures so as to approach nearer a balance in their budgets. 


The softwood division of the lumber industry (which produces 
a footage roughly ten times as large as the hardwood division) 
expected to benefit considerably from railroad purchasing during 
1932, in view of the fact that Federal funds had been made avail- 
able to the railroads for building and repairing equipment and 
track, but the railroads were strongly disinclined to add to their 
indebtedness while prospects for revenue were poor. At the begin- 
ning of 1932, car building and repairing were already at the low 
level of 47.6 percent of the 1923-5 average, but in the second half of 
1932 they showed a considerable further decline. The roads felt 
the necessity of pressing for lower lumber prices, and there was 
some turning to less expensive grades. 


Foreign Trade Hampered by Tariffs, Exchange 


Foreign trade in lumber was involved to an extraordinary extent 
in tariff and currency exchange difficulties during 1932. The threat 
of Soviet imports was ever present in the minds of American manu- 
facturers; actual volume of such imports was not large in com- 
parison with a normal United States consumption, but some large 
shipments tended to have a demoralizing effect on the domestic 
market. Raising of the tariff June 21 to $3@4 restricted these. 
It also shut off imports from Canada, where American lumber in- 
terests have large investments, and Canada retaliated by a tariff 
that affected American hardwood shipments chiefly. It also en- 
tered into reciprocal trade agreements with other British Empire 
countries, following an Imperial Economic Conference, as a result 
of which American softwoods have been practically shut out of 
markets that formerly took considerable footages — Great Britain 
and Australia. One of these markets, Great Britain, had already, 
March 1, because of exchange difficulties, put a tariff on non-Empire 
lumber of 10 percent. In addition, lumber products of various 
parts of the British Empire, particularly Australian, Canadian, In- 
dian and tropical African hardwoods, were being vigorously pushed 
in consuming countries of the Empire. Both of the larger soft- 
wood exporting countries affected principally by the new American 
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tariff, Canada and Russia, began to put up a harder fight for other 
foreign markets. Western Canada was making special efforts in 
the Orient, assisted by Dominion ship subsidies. China, however, 
suffering from the after-effects of disastrous floods, civil war and 
war with Japan, had its purchasing power further diminished by 
declines in the price of silver; and Japan’s heavy war expenditures 
from a light purse have caused great depreciation of the buying 
power of its currency and reduced its ability to buy lumber. Russia, 
through trade agreements that practically amount to a form of 
barter, is compelling South American countries, from which it 
purchases other commodities, to take its lumber. 


Many lumber importing countries, besides the British Empire 
group, early in the year erected or raised barriers against lumber, 
a leader in this movement being France. Further extensive moves 
in the direction of reciprocity were being seriously planned by 
about a score of European exporting and importing countries, under 
the auspices of the League of Nations, but they have not yet even- 
tuated in definite arrangements that would discriminate against 
American woods. These, however, are not the only reciprocal inter- 
national arrangements affecting lumber that are in plan or effect, 
for several South American countries with extensive forest re- 
sources are endeavoring to stimulate production in order to supply 
contiguous countries and obtain their products in exchange. The 
collapse of international exchanges put all but four of the countries 
of the world off the gold standard during 1932, the United States 
being the only lumber exporter that remains on it, and as pur- 
chases of American lumber have to be on a gold basis, other com- 
peting exporting countries have been able to offer what, in the cur- 
rency of the buyer, were much lower prices. Sales prices of other 
exporting countries were so low, on a gold basis, that even the 
$3@4 tariff appeared to be not wholly successful in protecting the 
American market, and by October the President was reported to be 
considering an increase, under the flexible provision, while hard- 
wood interests, noting the turning of American furniture makers 
to foreign woods, were demanding a tariff of at least $5. 


As a result of the small demand for the products of the lumber 
industry, especially in the domestic market, its chronic troubles 
bore harder upon it during 1932. Rail rates in numerous cases 
amounted to more than the mill was receiving for its product, so 
that water transport or trucks were being utilized wherever pos- 
sible, and toward the end of the year the railroads were more will- 
ing to admit the necessity for a revision in the structure of rates 
on lumber. The smallness of retail sales, and the consequent desire 
of retailers to keep their stocks to the minimum, or in many cases 
their inability to finance large purchases for stock, led frequently 
to purchasing in very small lots, delivery being made by trucks 
or in pool cars. Transit assortments from small mills were difficult 
to sell throughout the year, and had to be disposed of at sacrifice 
prices. The hand-to-mouth method of shipping increased mill costs 
and reduced margins, while retailers began to suffer because their 
customers, finding they were able to buy in the same.way as the 
retailers, often did so because they found retailers’ stocks much 
depleted and broken. Toward the end of the year, a disposition to 
barter sawmill products was making some headway, and this sort 
of trading may grow to serious proportions because of the number 
of farmer-owned small mills throughout the industry. To meet the 
above conditions, the manufacturers of quality lumber were making 
a sharper distinction between their products and the ordinary run. 
Trade promotion for the industry as a whole was largely abandoned 
during 1932, because of financial difficulties, by associational groups 
and by many individual manufacturers. But it is noteworthy that 
those who kept everlastingly at it achieved good sales results in 
humerous instances, and notably so in the case of retailers. Lead- 
ing mills are more than ever impressed with the necessity of em- 
phasizing quality, and believe that on this basis they will get better 
sales results in 1933. 


Southern Pine Fights Harder for Smaller Sales 


Southern pine mills operated at only 46 percent of their 3-year 
average during 1932, as compared with 54 percent during 1931; or 
at 33 percent of capacity in 1932, as compared with 43 percent in 
1931. Their 1932 bookings and shipments both exceeded the actual 
cut by 20 percent, so that there was a large reduction in mill stocks, 
especially during the second half of the year. 

_ Demand throughout the year, because of general economic condi- 
tions, ran largely to low grades, to such an extent that lowers 
were relatively stronger than uppers, which accumulated. Buying 
by retailers was cautious throughout the year. During the first 
part, floods in the Mississippi Valley relieved the larger units from 
small-mill competition, but by February the small plants got to 
operating, and all prices began to decline, to such an extent that 
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Curtailment of Production in 1932 


some lower middle West markets were being won back from com- 
petitive fir. Heavy rains in May and again in July shut off small- 
mill shipments, but as these were resumed, the larger plants con- 
sidered a 60-day shutdown to strengthen the market structure. Early 
in the year, a large part of the yard business came from the South- 
west, but its buying fell off because of economic stress, and demand 
during fall came more largely from middle West and northern 
yards. Total sales increased to such extent during August that 
the mills were able to institute advances of $1 to $2, and reports 
were then current of numerous wholesalers being caught short, hav- 
ing taken orders at lower prices than they could be placed at with 
the mills. About this time, a few of the larger retail operators were 
bullish enough to add large’blocks to their stocks. The market did 
strengthen further during September, by about $1 to $3, especially 
on common, and the new levels were held pretty well until late in 
the year. During none of this period were the larger mills inclined 
to step up their production, though their stocks were constantly de- 
clining, but they had to operate on fuller schedules at times to cut 
items needed to fill orders. As prices strengthened during fall, 
however, the smaller operators, favored by exceptionally good 
weather, got busy, and, because of the increase in supply, accom- 
panied by a seasonal slackening in demand, in November the 
market started to slide, and, before the end of the year, all advances 
had been lost and prices were lower than those that had prevailed 
at the beginning of the year. 


Railroad orders had been counted on, during the first part of the 
year, because of the Federal funds available to these buyers, but 
they were unwilling to go into debt when traffic prospects gave them 
no promise of reasonable earnings. Eastern roads, in fact, laid off 
many men early in the year, but about the middle of the year the 
railroads as a whole resumed necessary repair work and placed 
some orders for lumber. They placed very few new cars in serv- 
ice, and all purchases were hand to mouth, though they have been 
warned by experts familiar with the lumber situation that when 
they do wish to resume purchasing they will find suitable stocks 
in very short supply. The pine mills were helped during the fall 
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by unexpected orders from the West Indies for rehabilitation fol- 
lowing hurricanes. , 


Eastern Shortleaf Has More Domestic Competition 


North Carolina shortleaf plants, a large proportion of whose cut 
is low grade industrial stock, suffered severely during the first part 
of the year from the competition of fir low grades brought in on 
cheap water rates. Demand from retailers in their territory was hesi- 
tant throughout the year, and their trade was competed for, to a 
larger extent than before, by other species besides fir, as water ship- 
ments of western pines and redwood were making their appearance 
in North Atlantic markets. But on the other hand they obtained 
some relief from the elimination, by tariff increase, of waterborne 
spruce from the Maritime Provinces of Canada. The air drying 
plants of the Southeast, during the early part of the year, made 
the bulk of their sales in local markets, but crop failure there 
brought the consumption to a low point by July. Toward the end 
of the year, there was a pick-up in retail demand for North Carolina 
kiln dried shed stock. Prices in all divisions of the eastern short- 
leaf market were on a low basis at the beginning of the year and 
softened further about April, strengthened about mid-year, and in 
the last quarter showed a gradual downward tendency. Air dried 
Georgia roofers reached as low as $7, mill, about the middle of the 
year, but, as demand improved toward fall, and winter rains began 
to shut off production, there was a strengthening, which did not 
continue long, because of a seasonal decline in buying late in the 


year. 
Southern Softwood Mills Seek Cheaper Freights 


Cost of transportation presented serious difficulties all year. 
Many southern pine mills resorted to truck deliveries, although 
these involve extra loading expense, and encouragement of small- 
lot deliveries by the retailers only fosters the competition of fly- 
by-night yards—but there was not much choice between the trucks 
and the pool cars that distributers were resorting to in increasing 
measure. During June, however, the railroads granted some reduc- 
tions in rates to the North and East. In April, regular steamship 
service was made available between Gulf ports and the Northeast, 
and helped the pine mills in territory where fir was gaining domi- 
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nance, while in the fall the inauguration of sea-train service to the 
North Atlantic offered a new means of escaping high rail charges, 
Withdrawal of a regular steamship line from the Southeast Atlantic 
ports to the North Atlantic, was followed by a reversion to sail- 
ing schooners, which indicates the vital importance attached to 
lower transportation charges by pine producers. One shipper of 
shortleaf used barges, moving along the inside route, to get his 
product to the North Atlantic markets. 


Arkansas Mills Met Difficult Marketing Problems 


Arkansas soft pine started the year with low stocks and shortages 
in uppers and dimension, and inquiry good, especially for shed 
items. But gradually the sales volume tapered off, for the mills 
rely largely on northern building construction to absorb their higher 
grades, and it was at low ebb, while, early in the year, the retail 
trade of the South, which absorbs much of the lower grade output, 
declined because of a drop in cotton prices and losses in other 
crops. The mills met conditions by curtailment of their cut, which 
in July had reached the lowest point in twenty years, so that by 
November there was a scarcity being felt in many items, and mills 
were limiting sales of these, and adhering rather closely to list. 
Exceptionally good fall weather enabled the smaller competitive 
mills to increase their cut, however, and, although much of their 
product would not be marketable until air dried during winter, 
small mills were offering competition on commons that resulted in 
a weakening of prices for these. 


Western Pine Mills Continue to Reduce Stocks 


Western pine unfilled orders began a decline in the second quar- 
ter of 1932 that continued until the end of the year, with a minor 
interruption during late September and early October. Both Inland 
Empire and California mills refrained from increasing their pro- 
duction to anything like the extent that is normal during mid- 
summer, there being only a slight seasonal bulge, and total cut for 


the year was only 18 percent of capacity, compared with 40 percent 
during 1931. 


Gross stocks declined sharply during the first four months of 
1932, and there were hopes that a strengthening of prices would 
result, orders for mixed cars becoming harder to fill, but demand 
was too poor. This reduction of stocks continued, but was more 
gradual until mills began to close for the winter, late in September, 
when it again became steep, the mills ending up the year with 
stocks that were small in relation to normal, but evidently ade- 
quate for current demand. 


In the first part of the year, industrial demand was better than 
retail, shop being scarce and strengthening, and in fact shop quo- 
tations were pretty well maintained until practically the end of 
the year. By mid-year, the best selling items were box grades, for 
use in western plants, but in middle West territory these were be- 
coming more difficult to market because of the low prices being 
quoted on southern woods, and mill prices on low grades steadily 
declined. To reach the eastern markets with these low grade 
stocks, the mills were resorting to water shipments, the Inland 
Empire being helped by a low rate to Pacific ports. As intercoastal 
shipping reduced the transcontinental rail movement, the railroads 
withdrew the low rate in the second quarter, but the mills then 
employed trucks, and the intercoastal movement was increasing 
again by August, with the railroads showing an inclination to re- 
store the low rates to shipping ports. Foreign markets were poor, 
as Australia formerly a good buyer of California woods, shut off 
imports by a British Empire preference tariff, and the foreign 
markets that were interested during the fall were offering un- 
attractively low prices. 


Every endeavor was made by the producers to maintain a reason- 
able net mill realization, by confining production to items and 
grades and species that would show a profit, but not even the 
finest products could withstand the influence of poor demand, and 
showed considerable weakness toward the close of the year. 


Northern Pine and Hemlock Output at Low Level 


Northern pine production during 1932 was only 27 percent as 
large as in 1931, with bookings 71 percent of the 1931 and amount- 
ing to well over three times the production, so that a large reduc- 
tion in mill stocks was effected. Demand for building items in the 
Northwest and Lake States was poor throughout the year, and 
trade was also imactive in the Niagara area, which relied to a 
large extent on imports from Canada, until in June these were 
shut off by a higher tariff. Industrial demand for pattern lumber 
was almost stagnant, and call for box items was small. Keen com- 
petition for business in both higher and lower grades came from 
other species, especially the western pines. Northern pine mills 
reduced list prices in March, and rather steep concessions from list 
were being made by June, but quotations had strengthened to 
nearer straight list by fall, stocks at mills having reached the 
lowest point in twenty years. 


Production of northern hemlock during 1932 was only 4 percent 
of mill capacity, or 19 percent of the 3-year average; compared 
with percentages of respectively 15 and 58 during 1931. Bookings 
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in 1932 were 54 percent in excess of the production, so that mill 
stocks were heavily reduced. Prices in the early part of the year 
were $11@12 off list, but lower figures were noted later. In the 
second quarter, however, there was a strengthening toward $11 
off list, and that basis was definitely established by September. 
The northern mills, during a period of low demand, have felt severe 
pressure from other species, which are pushing hard for lower 
transportation costs into northern local territory. 


West Coast's Rail, Domestic Cargo Markets Dull 


Production on the West Coast during 1932 was only 38 percent of 
the 3-year average, or 22 percent of capacity, and both sales and 
shipments exceeded the actual cut by 13 percent. During 1931, 
these mills had operated at the rate of 37 percent of capacity. Fol- 
lowing a slight rise during February, files of unfilled orders stead- 
ily declined until about July, but rose during September, then fell 
almost steadily until the close of the year. The general trend of 
production was downward throughout the year, with a minor dip 
in midsummer and minor bulges in spring and fall. Bookings 
reached their greatest excess over actual production during Sep- 
tember, but fell a good deal below during late October and early 
November, the situation being met by a sharp curtailment in out- 
put. Gross stocks fell almost steadily throughout the year, and 
average per mill at the end of the year was about a third less than 
at the beginning. 


Rail trade was draggy practically throughout the year. Retail 
buying was almost altogether hand-to-mouth, with railroads and 
large construction projects furnishing relatively better business 
than the yards. Prices held fairly steady, but on a low level, during 
1932. During the September bulge in demand, there was felt a 
shortage of wanted items, because of the continued reduction in 
mill stocks, and the market looked so strong that there was a con- 
ference to decide on a new list, but the demand was not sustained. 


Intercoastal trade was troubled to an exceptional extent by fluctu- 
ating and uncertain water freight rates, forward dealings being 
made difficult. The Conference rate firmed to $9 for January, $9.50 
for February and $10 for March, but lumber was moving during the 
first quarter at $8, and some was reported taken at as low as $6 
during August. There was a fresh attempt to set the rate at $10.56 
for October, but lumber still moved at less than $8, and it was 
claimed that sales transactions could not be put through on a basis 
of Conference rate. Severe competition came early in the year from 
Canadian mills, shipping on low rates, and there were some arrivals 
of Soviet lumber, so that in the early months of the year the unsold 
stocks on the Atlantic coast became too large. The situation was 
strengthened by a pooling arrangement, and restriction of ship- 
ments, which resulted in a reduction of unsold stocks by about 60 
percent at the end of the first four months. There were such short- 
ages felt in back-haul territory that users resorted to transconti- 
nental rail shipments, but a little firming in prices brought many 
transit cargo shipments, and by May there was a decline in laid- 
down prices, with further declines in June. By early fall, deple- 
tion of stocks had brought several advances in wanted items, but 
an influx of transit shipments, on which buyers were largely rely- 
ing, broke the market by mid-November. 


Southern California trade was kept under careful control 
throughout the year, new shipments being held down, so that by 
September the unsold stocks were at the lowest point on record, 
with practically no items in excess, but receipts then increased and 
the market began to accumulate a surplus. 


Entrance to Many Foreign Markets Is Restricted 


The foreign market situation was almost chaotic during the 
year. While the new $4 tariff undoubtedly helped Washington-Ore- 
gon mills in domestic markets, especially the Atlantic coast, by clos- 
ing out Canadian imports, it placed Canadian mills under the ne- 
cessity of finding other outlets, for which they competed keenly, 
aided by British Empire preferences in the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia and South Africa, and by lower exchange rates in others. 
Their foreign bookings during July, for the first time, exceeded 
those of Washington-Oregon mills. To European ports, British Co- 
lumbia was able to secure low rates, which American lines began 
to meet in June, because tramp steamer competition was making 
its appearance, and the new rates helped American mills consider- 
ably during August. By fall, the international grain movement 
had absorbed so much tonnage that freight rates hardened, but only 
for a brief while. Their softness, accompanied by concessions in 
mill prices, enabled American mills to regain a good part of their 
losses in volume, especially in such open markets as China and 
Japan, South America and the Continent of Europe. The Canadians, 
however, were planning a stronger invasion of the Oriental markets, 
by the aid of Government ship subsidies. Lowering of rail rates 
to Gulf ports for export to Cuba favored an extension of fir sales 
in that market. 


Open-market log prices declined in April, and many camps then 
closed down, but stocks had increased by July, before the season of 
fire hazard and shutdowns, so that the tendency to weakness was 
not overcome. Persistent curtailment of offerings, with increase 
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in mill consumption, brought a stiffening of prices during October, 
but as mill production declined during the fall of the year, there 
was created a log surplus that resulted in sharp cuts in log prices. 


Cypress Uppers Strong; Redwood Enters New Markets 


Southern cypress has been meeting severe competition during the 
year, though this has affected lowers much more than uppers 
A revised price list was issued at the beginning of April, and in 
July there were reports of weakness that caused the holding back 
of orders. Lowers had declined by mid-year, there being a re- 
adjustment in the list July 15, and some low prices were quoted 
during September. In the first part of the year, tank and WAS, 
upper grades of thick stock, were the best sellers, demand coming 
from industries in general, while toward the end of the year there 
were many inquiries being received for such stocks from the brew- 
ing interests, so that the larger mills, which had refused to mar- 
ket these at lower figures, were enabled to take a strong stand. 


California redwood mills sold about twenty-five percent less in 
1932 than in 1931, and their production was about forty percent 
less, further reduction in mill stocks being effected. The foreign 
market showed the least decline, special efforts having been made 
to extend it, but it takes only a small proportion of the output. 
The rates of decline in northern and southern California and 
eastern sales were about equal. Trade with the Atlantic coast was 
helped by water shipments on low rates, especially of low grades, 
and considerable redwood was being taken by eastern greenhouse 
interests. New and lower rail trade prices on items of siding were 
put into effect during June. 


Southern Hardwood's Domestic Markets Were Slow 


In southern hardwood unfilled orders there was an almost con- 
tinual downward tendency throughout the year, with a decided dip 
during August, and production, after a slight rise during the first 
four months, was steadily curtailed until the end of the year. For 
the first half of the year, shipments and orders steadily declined, 
in their relation to actual production, fell a good deal below it, 
mounted steeply until the end of September, and then fell toward 
the production line until practically the end of the year. Gross 
stocks of southern hardwoods decreased almost continuously 
throughout the year, and at the end were almost 20 percent less 
than at the beginning. Appalachian production was also steadily 
curtailed during 1932, from about 23 to about 9 percent of mill ca- 
pacity, averaging about 13 percent for the first 11 months, with mills 
effecting reductions in their stocks, in relation to normal, of about 
17 percent. In northern stocks, heavy at the beginning of the year, 
large reductions were effected. Total production of southern and 
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northern hardwoods averaged only 19 percent of normal during 1939 
(southern, 21 percent; northern, 8 percent), compared with a 1931 
percentage of 32 (southern, 33; northern, 26), and total 1932 sales 
exceeded the actual cut by 45 percent (southern, 41 percent above; 
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The state of the hardwood trade must be interpreted in the light 
of statistics from the industries that are the chief consumers of 
its products. Automobile production averaged only 115,000 units 
monthly during the first 11 months of 1932—compared with 206,000 
units during 1931, and 291,000 units during 1930. Furniture factory 
bookings in the first 11 months were only 63 percent of those for the 
corresponding period of 1931, reaching a low point in June, and a 
peak in October, from whence they fell precipitately until Novem. 
ber. Building trades demand was almost stagnant, and as flooring 
and millwork plants endeavored to reduce their own stocks, their 
purchases of rough hardwood were even less than would represent 


Hardwood Exports Good; Trade Difficulties Increase 


Foreign trade was a sustaining factor throughout the year, and 
was helped by low ocean freight rates. Early in the year there was 
active buying for the United Kingdom, the principal foreign market, 
to get in ahead of a prospective tariff, and after the imposition of 
this tariff there was a fall in volume, a decline in sterling exchange 
acting practically as an additional tariff on American hardwoods. 
Toward the end of the year, dealings were becoming more difficult 
because of the encouragement of inter-Empire trade by means of 
preferences. Canada, ordinarily a good market for American hard- 
woods, early imposed a tariff in retaliation for that on its softwood 
exports to the United States. Largely because of low freight rates 
and declines in foreign stocks, American producers were so bullish 
on foreign trade prospects toward the end of the year that they were 
reluctant to take forward orders, but adverse influences began to 
have increasing effect—those mentioned above, and sharper competi- 
tion from other old sources of supply, and from new ones. 
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Prices of hardwoods showed a strengthening tendency until after 
the middle of the year, there being serious shortages threatened in 
mill stocks of items of gum and oak, but thereafter began to 
weaken. All hardwood customers were striving for their share 
of the public dollar, by means of price reductions, and they bore 
hard on raw material prices in order to get down their costs. A 
falling off in demand in June brought offerings of distress stocks, 
forced on the market by price concessions, but these were fairly well 
absorbed by about September, and demand was running so far above 
production that the mills were about to mark up prices of scarce 
items, mixed car orders being reported quite difficult to fill by 
October. But by late November there was a disappointing easing off 
in demand accompanied by a softening of prices. 


Excessive Taxation Bane of Lumber Industry 


In a masterly address delivered by 


Ralph E. 


Hill, secretary Southern Oak Flooring Indus- 
tries, Little Rock, Ark., before the Arkansas 
Forestry Extension School, on Dec. 29, the 


speaker analyzed the status of the lumber in- 
dustry, and made some constructive suggestions 
looking to its betterment. It is regretted that 
space requirements will not permit more than 
a brief digest of this splendid address. 

Stating that the lumber industry is prostrate, 
because of the drying up of its markets, Mr. 
Hill traced some of the causes of this condition, 
and then proceeded to a consideration of the 
crying evil of excessive taxation, saying that, 
“The most accurate statement possible shows 
that one-third of the gross income of the lum- 
ber industry goes for our taxes; and that capital 
is being liquidated to pay the industry’s taxes. 
The only other route that can be followed is 
to allow the property to be taken for the tax 
bill. 3usiness has had the very life blood 
squeezed out of it, but Government rocks along 
on a boom level as to costs, painting whole 
townships red with the blood of its citizens. 
Reduction of tax burden is one ingredient es- 
sential to palatable prosperity.” 

Mr. Hill pointed out that transportation costs 
are a very important factor in the ultimate cost 
of lumber to the consumer. He expressed faith 
that the railroads will continue to be the major 
factor in transporting merchandise, but be- 
lieved that they must speedily make necessary 
readjustments in order to hold that position. 

He voiced the prophecy that the lumber in- 
dustry will come back, and that it will benefit 
by the severe experiences of the last few years. 


“As the lumber industry has been in a financial 
“so also through this tragic 
period it has been in a chemical laboratory, 


laboratory,” 


said he, 


that country has brought oak to Great Britain 
and continental Europe and largely taken away 


and = the lead from American oak. 








beyond that, has been treated to elaborate re- 
search to develop new markets and new prod- 
ucts, 

“Sawmills will produce sectional and ready- 
built houses that will be used extensively in 
industrial centers. Also, these sectional and 
ready-built houses will be used extensively in 
the movement ‘Back to miniature farms.’ I 
refer to the countless thousands whose shacks 
are dotting tracts of 5 to 25 acres throughout 
the land, because they came from the farms and 
know that with a few square feet of ground, 
depression or no depression, they can with their 
own labor produce at least a bare livelihood. 
Such of our citizens must have economical and 
quickly censtructed homes, and will find these 
needs met in the sectional or ready-built house. 
This same type of structure will be increasingly 
in evidence for the wayside shops and homes 
that are becoming more numerous constantly. 
These uses embrace about the oniy hope that 
can be sanely expected in the way of lower costs 
through mass production of homes. Most Amer- 
icans when building a home, whether a cottage 
or a mansion, want to express their individuality, 
and have the home constructed to suit them.” 

Mr. Hill said that while all lumber had suf- 
fered immeasurably, hardwoods had suffered 
relatively less than softwoods, due to their wide 
use in the industrial field and a surprisingly 
good demand from Great Britain and continen- 
tal Europe; the latter, however, qualified by the 
fact that since Japan went off the gold standard 


He touched upon the important subject of 
reforestation, saying that the severance tax in 
force in many States already had encouraged 
reforestation to an extent that insures a per- 
petual supply of lumber. 

The two factors that are going to contribute 
most to the return of the lumber industry to its 
former status, he said, are: “First, moderniza- 
tion and repairs; and second, new construction. 
Wood,” said he, “has been undergoing marvelous 
changes, and will emerge a finer, more service- 
able, and more economical product than ever 
before. It will remain the dominant building 
material, by having had the way made clear for 
the most intelligent use to which it has ever 
been subjected.” 

eee 

(Continued from following page) 

Soon it will be joined to the Mississippi by 
waterway, and already West Coast interests 
are investigating the possibility of water ship- 
ments to its doors. If Chicago receives bulk 
shipments at low rates, it will be possible for 
its lumbermen to re-ship over a wide range 
of territory, as their predecessors did in the 
old Lake cargo days. It is still the leading 
lumber distributing center and would increase 
its lead over the Atlantic coast ports, which 
have built up a large trade in back-haul terri- 
tory because receipts come on low cargo rates— 
for Chicago is the logical distributing cen- 
ter for a Valley territory that is ordinarily an 
enormous consumer of lumber. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Chicago Movement—1932 


Chicago lumber receipts in 1932 were only 
56 percent as large as in 1931; shipments were 
53 percent as large, and the net difference, rep- 
resenting amount going into stock or local con- 
sumption, was 57 percent of the 1931. The 
1932 figures compare as follows with the 1930— 


receipts, 39 percent; shipments, 35 percent; net, 
43 percent. > 
Chicago lumber volume, because of condi- 


tions peculiar to the city and its trade territory, 
fell off to a greater extent than that of the 
country as a whole, for national forest products 
loadings in 1932 declined only 38.9 percent in 
comparison with 1931. But the difference, in 
movement of lumber itself, may be less than 
is indicated by the above percentages, for the 
total of forest products loadings includes such 
items as pulp, consumption of which has not 
fallen so severely as that of building items. 
There may be consolation for the lumber trade 
in the fact that national ore shipments in 1932 
declined 75.9 percent in comparison with 1931, 
indicating that wood is more than holding its 
own. 


The railroads bringing lumber to Chicago 
held the same relative rank as in 1931, but the 
tonnage of the C. & N. W., far ad third, 


showed a smaller proportionate decline, about 
30 percent, than that of four other roads hold- 
ing first and second, fourth and fifth places, 
tonnages of which declined 40 to 45 percent. 
There was a change in the ranking of the two 
leading roads taking shipments from Chicago, 
the C. M. & St. P. taking first place in 1932, 
and the C. & N. W., second; volume ot the 
C. M. & St. P. was off only about a third from 
1931, but tonnages of the four other leading 
roads showed declines of about half. 

New factors in the lumber movement make it 
increasingly difficult to use old yardsticks in 
measuring the volume into or out of any re- 
gion like Greater Chicago. First of all, part 
of the region that was formerly supplied through 
this lumber distributing center is now procur- 
ing its lumber through Atlantic coast ports and 
back-haul—while there has been a_ beginning 
made in shipping Pacific Coast lumber by barge 
and steamer via the Atlantic coast through the 
Great Lakes. Secondly, many of the purchases 
nowadays by retailers in the territory are just 
“jags,” and shipments are conveniently made 
by motor truck, so that outward shipments were 
surely larger than shown by railroad loadings. 
Thirdly, the depressed state of trade has natur- 
ally led many wholesale and retail distributers 
and manufacturing consumers to cut their stocks 
to the minimum—as is proved by the growing 
use of the pool car—and no statistics are avail- 
able on reduction of these local stocks. 

Reports on Chicago and region building per- 
mits go far toward explaining the decline in 
lumber receipts. Totals for eleven months of 
1932, for the city itself, were only 8% percent 
of the total for the same period of 1931. The 
suburbs (53 communities) made a better show- 
ing, the 1932 total, for eleven months, being 21 
percent of the 1931—but as the 1931 was only a 
little more than 12 percent of the 1930, the sub- 
urban 1932 total would roughly approximate 
2% percent of the 1930. 

The region has suffered severely from the 
crisis in agriculture, with farm buying power 
at an extremely low point; and from the col- 
lapse of numerous banks which had weakened 
their financial structure through loans on what 
was, directly or indirectly, a basis of such long- 
term investments as real estate. Its industrial 
consumption of lumber has been small. Its 
steel mills, which depend on the railroads, heavy 
construction and automobile and agricultural 
implement plants, have been running at low 
percentages—for the railroads, with traffic light, 
are reducing all purchases to the minimum; 
there has been practically no large construction, 
private or public; output of automobiles and 
implements is at extremely low levels. Con- 





sumption of lumber in all these lines of indus- 
try has reached the lowest point in a long 
stretch of years. The region’s furniture indus- 

has had a poor year, for the bulk of the 
small volume of current furniture buying has 
been done in the Southeast and South, which 
specialize on cheaper lines than characterize 
Grand Rapids and Chicago plants; the piano 
and phonograph plants are doing practically 
nothing, and the radio plants have concentrated 
on the cheaper mantle sets that require each 
only a couple of feet of plywood. The wood 
ice box has continued to give way to the elec- 
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trical one that practically always employs metal, 
now turning to metal even for insulation, and 
is thus following the path of the washing ma- 
chine. Store and office fixture trade has been 
almost nil, because so many business concerns 
have had to give up “for the duration” of the 
depression. The region’s business structure has 
not been tided over in any important respect 
by civic, State or Federal construction projects, 
if one excepts the few buildings for the World’s 
Fair. The city itself has large construction in 
plan, but is burdened by a load of debt resulting 
from previous waste, and has joined the larger 
political divisons in a program of economy and 
tax reduction. 

There is a possibility that the lumber trade 
of the city may be on the threshold of greater 
prosperity than it has known in long years. 

(Continued on preceding page) 
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SHINGLE RECEIPTS & SHIPMENTS — (in Thousands) 
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LUMBER RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS BY YEARS SINCE 1850 


(With Net Additions to Stock or 


Into Stock 
(In Thousand Feet) and Local 
Receipts Shipments Consumption 
1850 100,365 55,424 44,941 
1851 . 125,056 60,338 64,718 
1852 . 147,816 77,081 70,735 
1853 202, 101 93,484 108,617 
1854 298". 337 82'061 146,276 
1855 306. 547 108, 647 197,900 
1856 456.673 135, 876 320,797 
1857 459,639 131,830 327,809 
1858 278,943 127, oe7 151,049 
1859 302,845 165,92 136,918 
1860 262,495 127,894 134,601 
1861 249,309 79,356 169,953 
1862 305,674 13 1.255 174,419 
1863 413,302 172,365 240,937 
1864 501,592 190,170 311,422 
1865 647,146 310,897 336,249 
1866 730,057 400,125 329,932 
1867 ... 882,662 447,039 435,061 
1868 ...1,028,495 514,434 514,434 
1869 997,737 673,166 324,571 
1870 ...1,018,999 652,091 366,908 
1871 ...1,039,328 647,595 391,733 
1872 ...1,183,659 610,824 572,835 
1873 ...1,123,369 517,923 605,446 
1874 ...1,060,089 619,179 440,910 
1875 ...1,157,194 635,708 521,486 
1876 ...1,039,785 566,978 472,807 
1877 ...1,083,405 546,781 536,624 
187 ..skykteees 692,549 487,265 
1879 ...1,485,008 1,442,500 42,508 
1880 ...1,524,431 1,475,872 48,559 
1881 ...1,906,639 1,844,066 62,573 
1882 ...2,116,341 1,974,544 141,797 
1883 ...1,897,815 1,906,592 + 
1884 ...1,802,727 1,095,200 707,527 
1885 ...1,744,699 896,004 848,695 
1886 ...1,660,589 974,652 685,937 
1887 ...1,846,187 1,038,013 808,174 
1888 ...2,012,069 801,463 1,210,606 
1889 .1,930,227 739,510 200,717 
1890 ...1,969,689 884,058 85,631 


*Reduction in Local stocks. 


Local Consumption) 


Into Stock 
(In Thousand Feet) and Local 
Receipts Shipments Consumption 

1891 ...2,087,462 870,931 216,531 
1892 ...2,250,298 1,058,407 1,191,881 
1893 ...1,621,627 742,150 879,477 
1894 ...1,522,835 619,513 903,322 
1895 ...1,547,727 972,391 575,336 
1896 ...1,270,939 591,488 678,451 
1897 ...1,415,623 556,518 859,105 
1898 ...1,600,000 699,209 900,791 
1899 . 1,695,790 738,701 957,089 
1900 -1,596,746 769,451 827,295 
1901 ...1,987,580 892,893 94,687 
1902 ...2,069,385 887,372 1,182,013 
1903 |. .1,711,348 803.846 907.502 
1904 .1,670,272 821,008 849,264 
1905 . 2,193,540 956,377 1,237,163 
1906 . 2,362,856 1,041,491 1,321,365 
1907 ...2,479,458 977.746 1,501,712 
1908 ...2,053,639 771,539 1,282,100 
1909 ...2'584°512 961/822 1'622'690 
1910 ...2,519.357 962,776 1,556,581 
1911 ...2,134,567 803,923 1,330,644 
1912 ...2,693,305 1,002,373 1,690,932 
1913 ...2,804,434 954,159 1,850,275 
1914 ...2,215,596 1,019,066 1,196,530 
1915 2,379,729 1,133,417 1,246,312 
1916 3,017,240 1,393,022 1,624,218 
1917 3,354,117 1,518,86 1,835,251 
1918 2,329,071 1,064,199 1,264,872 
1919 »,037,304 862,846 1,174,458 
1920 ...2,412,887 958,175 1,454,712 
1921 ...2,070,593 987,698 1,082,895 
1922 ...2,954,153 1,550,945 1,403,208 
1923 ..'.3,537,921 2,013,434 1,524,487 
1924 ...3,844,128 2,236,685 1,607,443 
1925 ...4,116,728 2,318,785 1,797,943 
1926 ...4,097,667 1,909,470 2,188,197 
1927 ...3,923,002 1,521,878 2,401,124 
1928 ...3,838,291 1,331,210 2,507,081 
1929 ...3,359,737 1,245,986 2,113,751 
1930 ...1,812,745 761,732 1,051,013 
1931 ...1,275,364 495,623 779,741 
1932 . 715,527 264,697 450,830 





The department is still in the Kentucky 
Bluegrass, one of the rich and picturesque 
areas of the country, where the limestone 
soil produces not only the turf of these 
splendid stock farms, but where it also 
grows enormous quantities of tobacco. We 
have found the people of this country as 
genial and friendly as Kentucky traditions 
tell us they always are. 

From Lexington, which is the center of 
the bluegrass and where a quite satisfying 
volume of construction was in progress, we 
drove to the town of Winchester. There 
are not quite so many stock farms in this 
country; but lumbermen told us that busi- 
ness seemed to be picking up in a fairly 
satisfactory way. G. M. Wolfe, of the Home 
Lumber Co., mentioned that all but uni- 
versal difficulty—the finding of enough loan 
money for repairs and new construction. 
Winchester has an abundance of wealth, 
but it isn’t so liquid at present, and there 
is some lack of organized machinery for 
providing building loans. 


Eclipse of Private Loans.—The old-time 
loans, made by a private capitalist or an 
acquaintance and secured by a term mort- 
gage, are not so easy to get. This probably 
should not be surprising. There is some 
popular doubt about real estate as collateral, 
for houses have not been changing hands 
so freely as they did some time ago, and 
no one is quite sure what the market value 
is. In addition to this, too often the sales 
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that are made are forced sales. In such 
events the prices are below normal level, 
and tend to establish whatever market valu- 
ations there are. So private capitalists are 
somewhat reluctant about loaning money 
on the security of real estate mortgages. 
All of us are well satisfied that houses 





Thomas Jefferson is said to have designed this 
stately southern mansion at Frankfort, the State 
Capital of Kentucky, a town which is famous for 


its historic residences in the same tradition 





are good security; at least when risks are 
carefully picked. They have a good chance 
to appreciate in value when building starts 
again. But until private capitalists are con- 
vinced that this is true, it will be necessary 
to look elsewhere for loans. 

At the National convention, an official of 
the Home Loan Bank, of Cincinnati, stated 
that while the banks have not yet had 
time to work out their policies in detail, it 
is the purpose and desire of the officials to 
see that the money is used for the benefit 
of home owners. Some fears have been ex- 
pressed that this Home Loan Bank money 
would do little more than tide over building 
and loan associations and insurance com- 
panies, helping them carry their earlier mis- 
takes, and that not much money would be 
available for new loans. 


Protecting the Mortgagor.—This matter 
needs to be understood. Perhaps we don’t 
have a full understanding of it, but it seems 
to us a considerable service to fortify these 
agencies so that they will not need to fore- 
close mortgages upon which the interest is 
in default. We can think of few things 
more tragic than the spectacle of a family 
in temporary distress losing the equity in 
its house. It will be more than a little serv- 
ice to the building industry if worthy peo- 
ple are enabled to hold their homes for a 
while longer, in the hope that ability to earn 
will return so that they can continue on 
their own power. A few lost homes in a 

community, and poten- 
tial owners who have 
not yet bought or built 
homes of their own 





An outside gallery ex- 
tends along the north 
side of the main ware- 
house of the Home Lum- 
ber Co., of Winchester, 
Ky., and the space 
beneath this gallery is 
used for storage. The 
main warehouse is built 
on blocks or piling level 
with the street 


will be frightened out of the field. 

But we hope and believe that the Home 
Loan Banks will be able to do more than 
that. We hope they’ll be able to make 
money available for new construction; and 
Mr. Hickman’s statement seems to point in 
that direction. It is fortunate that the 
banks will have several months in which 
to get their policies formulated before the 
building season opens. 


An Unusual Winchester Plant. — The 
Home Lumber Co., of Winchester, occupies 
quite a large tract of ground, and its main 
warehouse is built on blocks or piling, level 
with the street. Along the north side is a 
gallery, under a projecting roof. The space 
under this gallery is utilized for storage of 
various collateral items. Mr. Wolfe said 
that the period of farm collections comes 
after the marketing of tobacco, an event 
which occurs early in December. He oper- 
ates a couple of yards in the coal-mining 
section of the State; where economic con- 
ditions are not so favorable as they are in 
the Bluegrass country. 

G. R. Scobee, of R. P. Scobee & Son, added 
his word that conditions are improving. 
Like most retailing plants, the Scobee yard 
has made some vigorous moves to reduce 
overhead costs. It has cyt them so effec- 
tively that yard costs are' being carried by 
current sales, with a little profit left over. 
Like most of the Kentucky yards the de 
partment has visited, this one carries paint 
and hardware and similar lines. Kentucky 
retailers as a rule have been prompt to 
take on the lines involved in building, as 
rapidly as these lines have developed any 
considerable sales, until the yards handle 
most if not all building materials and side- 
lines. In certain urban sections in other 
States, these lines have been captured by 
independent stores, until the lumbermen fre- 
quently prefer not to enter into competition. 
Mr. Scobee did mention one line of com- 
petition. A mountain man has been hauling 
oak lumber into town a distance of thirty- 
five miles. He is getting a gross margin 
of $2 a thousand. That’s tough competition 
while it lasts. A person guesses, however, 
that it can’t last a great while. 


Friendly Southerners at Paris. — The 
town of Paris is the county seat of Bourbon 
County. Ever hear of Kentucky Bourbon? 
Of course, dear reader, we don’t think you’ve 
had any first-hand experience with this 
commodity. But it’s possible that some of 
your neighbors cherish fond recollections of 
this Bourbon as the fairest vegetable that 
ever bloomed in the Sunny South. As we 
understand it, not all the old Bourbon orig- 
inated in Bourbon County. It got to be @ 
sort of generic name—something like the 
Calcasieu pine of Louisiana, not all of which 
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Round About the 
Bluegrass Country 


A LAND FAMOUS FOR THOROUGHEREDS, 
TOBACCO AND OTHER SPORTIVE ARTI- 
CLES — THE OLD SUBJECT OF BUILDING 
LOANS—A VISIT TO A FAMOUS COLLEGE 


came from Calcasieu Parish. But they do 
say that Paris suffered some cramps in its 
economics when the distilleries took a legal 
vacation. However, this set-back, if it was 
one, doesn’t show in the appearance of 
Paris, at least to a wayfarer. For it’s a 
handsome and prosperous looking little city. 

The Mansfield & Jefferson Lumber Co. 
has an attractive plant on the main street 
of the town, quite near the retailing center. 
G. S. Jefferson and G. M. Mansfield are a 
friendly pair of lumbermen, and they seem 
to be able to have a right good time in busi- 
ness, and to make their friendliness and 
good humor help them to gain and hold 
customers. A week or two later this de- 
partment met Mr. Jefferson in Louisville, 
and as he came up to us in the hotel with 
a smile and demanded if we remembered 
where we’d met him, we had an instant 
recollection of that attractive office lobby on 
the east side of the main street of Paris, 
with its display of small models of farm 
equipment, feeders and the like. This is a 
thoroughly agricultural county, and tobacco 
is the important crop. For some reason, 
known only to Dame Nature, the 1932 crop 
was light in color, and especially suited to 
the making of cigarettes. They tell us the 
big tobacco companies have shoved up the 
price of cigarette tobacco for the not wholly 
altruistic purpose of teaching the makers of 
certain new and inexpensive coffin nails 
that this is a troublesome world. If this 
is true, for once the Kentucky farmer is get- 
ting the benefit when the big boys fall out. 

While we were in the office, a contractor 
paid an account and handed over, in the 
wad, an old-fashioned $5 bill, about the size 
of a policeman’s shoe. Somebody or other 
had broken down and begun to spend his 
hoard. Maybe it was all he had to spend, 





A view of the Kentucky River at Frankfort, the 
capital city of the State, which lies in the deep 
valley of the river 
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but we like to think 
he’d recovered confi- 
dence in Uncle Sam 
and his neighbors. 





Another Fine Look- 
ing Yard.—The Bour- 
bon Lumber Co. has a fine looking yard, a 
near neighbor of Mansfield & Jefferson. Un- 
fortunately for us, M. P. Collier was out of 
town. Mr. Collier is a past president of 
the Kentucky association. This yard had a 
nice display of roofing. 

At the other end of town is the plant of 
E. T. Sheeler & Sons. This firm has a 
good many strings to its bow—retails build- 
ing materials, does general contracting, 
handles farm implements, operates a plan- 
ing mill and a tin shop, and sells furnaces. 
In the warehouse we noticed a great array 
of articles for sale, including even the fa- 
mous southern splint baskets made by moun- 
taineers, and used originally by farmers as 
feed baskets. They’re still used for that 
purpose. But tourists have discovered their 
picturesque appearance and lasting quali- 
ties, and quite a general market has devel- 
oped for them. 

V. P. Drake tells us that Bourbon County 
has held up pretty well in an economic way. 
Mr. Drake showed us quite an unusual 
model house, some six feet square. It is a 
southern mansion, built to scale, and used 
originally at a Paris Fall Festival. This 
mercantile fair was held in a tobacco ware- 
house, and displayed the various lines of 
merchandise sold in the city. The model 
won the first prize. [A photograph of this 
appeared in the issue of Dec. 24, page 18.— 
EDITOR. ] 


Modernizing Dairy Barns at Shelbyville. 
—Shelbyville is not so far from Louisville, 
and is at the western border of the Blue- 
grass. Its nearness to the big city was 
creating some unusual business at the time 
of our call, for a good many dairy herds 
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This is a display of Carey roofing that was being 
made at the plant of the Home Lumber Co., of 
Winchester, in the famous Bluegrass country of 
Kentucky, which has benefited recently by advances 
in the price of one of its chief products, tobacco 





supply milk to Louisville, and, according to 
a recent ruling of the Louisville Board of 
Health or whatever bureau has the matter 
in charge, dairy barns must conform to 
certain standards if the milk from the herds 
is to be admitted to the city. Geo. S. Chown- 
ing, of the Chowning Lumber Co., stated 
that nearly all his current sales consisted 
of sand, gravel, cement and lumber to re- 
model dairy barns. At all times about 90 
percent of the sales are to farmers. Shelby- 
ville has a well managed building and loan 
association, and there is ample money to 
care for legitimate needs. But Mr. Chown- 
ing added that general conditions had 
checked the normal volume of building, and 
here, as in most other farming communities, 
there is a huge deferred market in new 
structures and repairs, waiting until gen- 
eral conditions make possible a resumption 
of construction. 

Kentucky is far enough south so that win- 
ter building is quite feasible, and, after the 
tobacco crop is sold and paid for, purchases 
are likely to pick up. 

Cc. P. Hall, of Hall & Davis, told about 
the same story of remodeled dairy barns. 





Here is a Kentucky covered bridge of the type 

found in New England, where the roof puzzled ob- 

servers until it was explained that it was put 

there for the thoroughly practical purpose of 
protecting the structure 
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These are in a sense forced purchases, for 
unless the changes are made in the barns, 
the milk market is lost. Otherwise farmers 
were doing but little building. Some of them 
are in debt, and all of them are waiting to 
see what happens to economic conditions in 
general before spending much money. 


Frankfort, the Capital City—Frankfort, 
the historic capital city of the State, is sit- 
uated in the deep valley of the Kentucky 
River. It is quite an old city, though not 
the first settlement in the State. Kentucky 
had a turbulent early history, for the Noble 
Red Man disliked the looks of the white 
explorers and settlers at first sight, and 
didn’t get over it. So early Kentucky got 
known as the “dark and bloody ground.” 
Daniel Boone did much of his famous stuff 
in the State, and the remains of the im- 
mortal Dan’l are interred in the cemetery 
on the hill, removed here some years after 
his death, which occurred, if we remember 
correctly, in Missouri. As a youngster, this 
department thrilled to the exploits of the 
famous frontiersman, and we recaptured 
some of that thrill at seeing a long rifle in 
the State museum that is said to have be- 
longed to Boone. The initials, “D. B.,” are 
carved on the stock, and in addition there is 
a row of notches as grim evidence that the 


Retailer 


St. CHARLES, Mo., Jan. 16.—When the C. J. 
Harris Lumber Co. redesigned its yard layout 
here, some time ago, a plot of ground with 
frontage of 175 feet was left vacant. The site is 
at the head of the highway bridge over the 
Missouri River on Highway 40, the main artery 
between St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Several oil companies initiated negotiations 
with the company for the property, with a view 
to erecting a service station thereon, but Pres- 
ident C. J. Harris and his associates concluded 
that if this was a profitable proposition for an 
oil concern their company might just as well 
get whatever profit there was to be made. 

As the lot was lying vacant, not being neces- 
sary for the operation of the lumber yard, and 
producing no revenue, it was decided, a few 
months ago, to go ahead with construction of 
a super-service station that should be the last 
word in this type of structure and which should 
embody features unusual thereto. Accordingly, 
the structure shown in accompanying reproduc- 
tion of the architect’s perspective was designed, 
and work was begun. 

The station represents the last word in care- 
ful planning and equipment, even the gasoline 
pumps being of a new type never seen before 
in this territory, inasmuch as they have no 
dials, but show the amount of the purchase in 
dollars and cents, just as does a taxi meter, 
being adjustable to take 
care of any range in 
price from 2 cents to 70 
cents a gallon, grad- 
uated by tenths of a 
cent. The pump island 
also will have an oil 
fountain, not usually 
found in such plants, 
and there will be an- 
other interesting feature 
which does not show on 
the photograph. 











Architect’s perspective 
of the new super-service 
station built by the C. 
J. Harris Lumber Co., 
at St. Charles, Mo. The 
station has many inter- 
esting features 
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old piece wasn’t just ornamental. 

The Frankfort Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. is located south of the Kentucky River. 
Lambert Suppinger and Edwin K. Suppinger 
operate the plant, and the manufacturing 
part of the name refers to a planing mill of 
considerable size. The mill wasn’t being 
operated to capacity at the time of our 
visit, for in times of lagging sales a mill 
seems to feel the recession first. The com- 
pany has been remodeling the office, and the 
work had progressed far enough to indicate 
that the result would be handsome and add 
to sales efficiency. 


Stately Southern Mansions— Mr. Suppin- 
ger tells us that the loan situation in the 
capital city could be improved. He took the 
Realm about the city a bit, and showed us 
some of the handsome and stately mansions 
of southern type for which Frankfort is 
famous. One of these large houses is said 
to have been designed by Thomas Jefferson. 
That early and famous Democrat was widely 
noted as an architect, as witness his own 
house, Monticello, and the early buildings 
of the University of Virginia. The “new 
Capitol building” stands in spacious grounds 
south of the river, while the old building, 
located in the heart of the city, is now a 
State museum. 


This consists of a small house built on the 
island, containing a telephone for the conveni- 
ence of customers, and serving as a shelter for 
an attendant in bad weather; the idea being 
that he is instantly available the moment a car 
comes to a stop. In the meantime he presses 
a button which rings a bell in the station, and 
other attendants, if not busy, come immediately 
to the island to assist in the servicing of the car. 

The structure contains quarters for a com- 
plete restaurant and banquet room, this portion 
being leased to the Mueller sisters, who operated 
a small cafe, but needed larger quarters to take 
care of their increasing business. 

The service station proper will be operated 
by the lumber company, with John F. Murphy, 
an experienced oil man formerly of Gainesville, 
Fla., as manager. 

The interior of the restaurant will be done 
entirely in knotty pine. Exposed joists 4x12 
inches and 2 feet on center, support an M&V 
knotty pine subfloor, and the walls are all ran- 
dom width knotty pine boards run to a very 
pleasing pattern at the joints. The floor is all 
terrazzo with a 6-inch cove base all around. 
The lunch counter and back bar are on con- 
crete foundations 6 inches from the floor, and 
are also surrounded by this cove base. Thus 
the entire place can be flushed out with a hose 
without harming any of the woodwork, as none 
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We were unlucky in finding the principals 
of the other two yards of the city away, 
These are the Lyons Lumber Co. and T. B, 
Kenney & Sons. 


A Famous Mountain College.— On a cer. 
tain Sunday afternoon, to have something 
interesting to do, the department drove 
across the Bluegrass to the town of Berea, 
where the famous mountain college is lo- 
cated. The town is not actually in the 
mountains, but is within easy distance, and 
most of the students are mountain young- 
sters. This is a beautiful and quite im. 
pressive college, with many and handsome 
buildings. It is quite heavily endowed, too, 
for its work appeals strongly to philan- 
thropic persons. But that doesn’t mean it 
has money to spare, for the general run of 
the students come with few resources, save 
their desire for education and a will to 
work. The college maintains shops for 
woodworking, metal working, weaving and 
the like, and students not only learn these 
crafts but practice them while in school and 
thus earn part or all their way. There isa 
shop in the Daniel Boone Tavern, a hotel 
operated by the college, and there these 
hand-craft articles are on sale. But don’t 
expect to buy anything on Sunday. The Sab- 
bath is observed in Berea. 


uilds Super-Service Station 


of it touches the floor. A low partition, about 
5 feet high, separates the lunch counter portion 
from the tables, thus preventing any embarrass- 
ment on the part of men in their working clothes, 
who otherwise might not feel like coming in 
because of the customers sitting at the tables. 
The lunch counter is of the low type, where 
one’s feet rest on the floor. 

The second floor will contain a large room 
suitable for club meetings and other social af- 
fairs. Its vaulted ceiling will be finished in fir 
wallboard, heavily paneled, and will have a 
knotty pine wainscot about 6 feet high. Float- 
ing-floor construction is used to prevent noise 
from dancing reaching the downstairs part. 

Over the knotty pine subfloor has been 
Temlok, and on top of that 2x4 sleepers. 
3-inch edge-grain yellow pine floor will be laid 
on these sleepers, and as the nails naturally will 
not go through to the subfloor, a practically 
sound proof job is expected. 

An unusual roof construction has been used, 
for the sake of insulation, %4-inch Temlok being 
applied direct to the roof rafters. Over the 
Temlok directly over and parallel with the raft- 
ers, 14-inch strips were nailed. The sheathing 
was nailed to these strips, thereby giving 12-inch 
Temlok, and %-inch of dead air space; while 
the sheathing and shingles compose the com- 
pleted roof. With fir panels nailed to the under 
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side of the rafters it is believed that this will 
make about as well insulated a roof as could 
be had. : 

Extraordinary care also was taken in insul- 
ating the walls. The brick are bedded in caulk- 
ing compound, which was put in the corner of 
the hanging stile of the frames. Heavy felt 
was used under the brick, between them and the 
diagonally-laid shiplap which forms the sheath- 
ing of the brick veneer wall. All window 
frames are stuffed with mineral wool under- 
neath and with Cabot’s quilt at the side. For 
strength, 2x6 studs were used. It is believed 
that the result of this careful construction will 
be a building thoroughly suited to its intended 
uses and strong enough to meet any demands 
that may be imposed upon it. 

The building will be ready for occupancy 
about the middle of February, and there is 
every reason to believe that the careful planning 
and good construction, plus perfect service to 


How a Dealer Sold Milk 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILL., Jan. 16.— 


Gentlemen: 
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be offered the public will provide a satisfactory 
return on the investment. 

The general offices of the C. J. Harris Lumber 
Co. are at Ferguson, Mo., a line of lumber yards 
being operated by this concern. 


B. & L. Associations Show 
Fine Record 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Jan. 17.—Building and 
loan associations have weathered the financial 
storm and stress of the last three years prob- 
ably better than any other business in the coun- 
try, in the opinion of officials of the Missouri 
Department of Building and Loan Supervision. 
This is substantiated by the fact that the eight 
building and loan associations in Jefferson City 
have increased their resources $75,782 during 
the last year. This splendid showing of the 
building and loan associations is encouraging. 





city that is expecting better things 
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Mechanics Cut Own Wages to 
Aid Modernizing 


Da.uas, TEX., Jan. 16.—By way of giving 
a boost to the modernizing campaign now under 
way in this city, the Dallas Carpenters’ Union 
has voted to accept a 50 percent reduction in the 
wage scale on all carpenter work started prior 
to March 1. The carpenters’ union is the largest 
labor organization in the city, having a mem- 
bership in normal times of about 1,700. A year 
ago the carpenters reduced the scale from $10 
to $8 a day, and the present 50 percent reduc- 
tion, to boost the modernizing campaign, brings 
the wage down to $4 a day. Similar action was 
taken by the painters’ union, the workmen in 
that craft cutting their basic wage scale of $8 
a day to $4 a day, for the next 60 days, to 
encourage owners of buildings to do needed 
painting. 


Houses 


quarters. “Go out and take a 


When germs discovered the mar- 
yelous opportunities awaiting them 
in the dairy industry, and when 
snooping scientists discovered what 
the germs had discovered, and when 
municipalities decided that the 
scientists were not fakes nor fa- 
natics nor liars, the preparation 
and distribution of whole milk of- 
fered to the retail lumberman a 
broad field of trade, but he has had 
difficulty in cultivating that field 
because usually there has been the 
proverbial catch to the apparently 
perfect set-up. The farmer has de- 
manded, “What difference does it 
make to me, and how can I come 
out without a loss?” 

In many communities there has 
been no adequate answer to that 
question, for as one expert farmer 
told this representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN once, in 
Indiana, “Well, I built me a milk 
house, just like they said—and I’m 
not getting a cent more for my 
cream or milk.” The farmer was 
expected to carry the whole load. 
To the man out on route 4 that 
didn’t look right; maybe he built 
the milk house; maybe he didn’t, 
even when the dairy company said 
“You've got to!” and_ instead 
stopped selling whole milk, mar- 
keting the cream and feeding the 
skim-milk to his hogs, that were 
not so darn particular. And who 
could blame him? 


But here in Edwardsville the 
writer found a different sort of 
System in operation. The dairy 


company pays to the farmer who 
builds an approved milk house, 10 
cents a hundred pounds extra. Well, 
now, that’s different. But still the 
larmer had his hands tied, for 
Where is the farmer’s credit today, 
with prices what they have been? 
It remained for a lumberman to 
find the way out, and George A. 


Fisher, secretary of the Illinois 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), line-yard con- 
cern, and manager of its yard 
here, told how the thing was 
solved. 


The farmer comes to the yard 
and gets the material for his milk 
house. The bill, let us say, is 
$22.85 (that was the amount of one 
bill, anyhow). The farmer signs a 
little note, addressed to the dairy 
company and retained by the lum- 
berman, which reads: 


Please deduct 10 cents per 
hundred pounds from my 
milk checks and pay to Illi- 
nois Lumber Company, Inc., 
until my bill of $22.85 for 
milk house material has been 
paid. 

Ee ete ek ete eee 


“We present that signed order to 
the creamery,” explained Mr. 


soon because of the opening of the 
coal mines as cold weather comes 
on. The whole store is nice to 


look at, outside and in, and there 
is a bright little display window 
perched almost on top of the side- 
walk. The conventional backboard 
of the display window was missing, 
and, noticing the writer noticing 





An International truck stands by to take part of a load of cypress from 
a car on the siding at the planing mill and headquarters of the Illinois 
Lumber Co. (Inc.) at Edwardsville, Ill. 


Fisher, “and there is nothing to it. 
No better security could be asked 
for. The creamery holds back two 
weeks’ pay on the farmer, so if at 
any time he suddenly decides to 
sell his milk elsewhere we still get 
our money before he gets his. It 
has worked to such advantage that 
the creameries are doing the same 
thing with the other lumber deal- 
ers, and so milk houses are really 
being built. We have sold thirty 
or more in a period of two weeks, 


and I don’t know how many the 
other dealers have sold. There 
were 352 of them to be built for 


the farmers who sell to just one 
of the creameries. 

“Having this plan works in an- 
other way, too. We advertise that 
we will sell on this basis, and farm- 
ers come in for the material be- 
cause they know they can _ get 
credit, but you'd be surprised how 
many of these farmers come in here 
and talk ‘hard times,’ and then pay 
spot cash for the milk house.” 

It was an attractive little private 
office where Mr. Fisher sat while 
he talked refreshingly of business 
that was really happening and of a 


this, the dealer explained why, also 
why a nice little plywood-paneled 
display room behind the private of- 
fice is minus its display just at 
present. 

“We used to keep our paint back 
in that display room,” he said, “and 
it sure did look good, with those 
pretty walls and all. But we didn’t 
sell much paint. Then I had the 
boys move it up here in the front 
of the store, with shelves along the 
wall right behind the display win- 
dow. We pulled out the back of 
the display window so people pass- 
ing by could look in at the shelves 
full of paint. That was last March, 
and since then we have been really 
selling paint. Folks know we have 
it, and we don’t have to ask them 
to step back and take a lodk. You 
notice there are pails of paint in 
the display window, too. That is 
the sort of thing that sells paint. 

Mr. Fisher, it was easy to see, 
was well pleased with future busi- 
ness prospects in this little city, 
which is just across the river from 
St. Louis, and he mentioned with 
unconcealed pride the company’s big 
planing mill and line-yard head- 





look,” ‘he urged, “and talk with 
Al Stolze, president of the com- 
pany, who is out there, and you'll 
see why we're proud of it.” So the 
little flivver plowed through more 
snow, skated over more ice, and 
rolled out the Wood River road 
and then, at the edge of town, down 
the red Mississippi bluffs to the 
planing mill. 

Mr. Fisher was right. Mr. Stolze 
and his vivacious daughter, Miss 
Irma Stolze (who stenogs and sec- 
retaries for her father), conducted 
a little tour of the big plant which 
is well equipped to do anything in 
millwork, and showed the thou- 
sands of feet of lumber ready to be 
worked, and the other thousands of 
feet already machined and ready 
to be assembled as ordered, bundled 
and shipped. Door parts are ready 
to be slipped together and fit any 
imaginable design, apparently, with 
variations made simply by the way 
the parts are selected. and assem- 
bled. Down on one of the sidings 
a car of cypress was being unloaded, 
and a big International truck was 
standing by to take the load, as 
the accompanying illustration 
shows. The warehouse in the back- 
ground, by the way, is a model of 
efficiency in storing lumber, meld- 
ing and millwork. It is closely 
packed, and the bins are compara- 
tively small, but there are plenty 
of them. Every bin is part of a 
rack, each of which racks, seem- 
ingly independent of ceiling or wall, 
stands on the floor and has a gang- 
way on three sides and the fourth 
side against a wall. 

The stocks are well filled out, 
so any probable orders can be filled 
with ease, but yet are not reck- 
lessly full. Mr. Stolze is conserva- 
tive and watchful. When the lum- 
ber market started to drop, he fol- 
lowed it down, and so the com- 
pany’s loss was not so great as that 
suffered by those who believed the 
depression only a passing fancy. 
Then recently, as some prices have 
strengthened, he has followed the 
market up, and intends to continue 
in that policy. He watches the 
prices closely, and he also watches 
the stock market closely, although 
he never “plays” it, his purpose 
being to keep informed. This lum- 
berman is optimistic as to the im- 
mediate future. 
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Should Delivery Cost Be 
Absorbed or Added? 


Undoubtedly the economic conditions that 
have prevailed during the last year or two, 
especially, have caused consumers of lumber 
and building materials to buy in smaller quan- 
tities than formerly. In other words, the policy 
of hand-to-mouth buying has filtered down to 
the ultimate consumer. This has meant, in the 
case of regular or frequent users of these ma- 
terials, that while the orders have been smaller 
they have been more frequent. This naturally 
has complicated the delivery problem and ma- 
terially increased that item of expense for 
dealers, whether they are still trying to give 
“free delivery” or make a definite charge for 
the service. 

This subject is brought to the fore by a let- 
ter addressed to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN by 
R. O. Sewall, secretary of the Allied Credit 
Association, St. Paul, Minn., which organiza- 
tion is “the credit department of retail lumber 
dealers in the Twin Cities.” Mr. Sewall says: 

“Upon making inquiry of some of our retail 
lumber dealers we ascertained that the average 
invoice for building material is considerably 
smaller in amount than in former years, and is 
gradually getting still smaller. We also find 
that a number of buyers are having more small 
deliveries made during the course of a year 
than ever before, all of which means constantly 
increasing delivery expense. 

“We are of the opinion here that a cart- 
age charge should be made on all deliveries, 
but just how this should be based we can not 
say, as we have had no experience and have 
not seen or heard much discussion on this 
problem.” 

While there has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of this problem, both in retailers’ con- 
ventions and in the columns of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN and other trade papers, no uni- 
form policy or system for handling the cost 
of making deliveries has yet been evolved. Va- 
rious policies are followed by dealers. Many 
still maintain the polite fiction of “free deliv- 
ery,’ which means simply that no separate 
charge is made for the service, its cost being 
figured into the price charged the customer. 
Other dealers add a specific charge for deliv- 
ery, and in some instances city dealers have 
established a scale based on distance of the 
haul, the dealer’s trade territory being di- 
vided into zones for that purpose. 

During the last year or two a considerable 
number of dealers have adopted the cash and 
carry policy, which, where the “carry” is 
strictly adhered to, eliminates worry about de- 
livery charges. More frequently, however, it 
means only that customers requiring delivery 
are charged a sufficient amount to cover its 
cost, whether made by the dealer’s own truck 
or by a local trucker. 

Mr. Sewall expresses a desire that this sub- 
ject be taken up for discussion in the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN, as he believes that retail 
dealers in many cities would like to read of 
the experience of others in handling the deliv- 
ery question. 

“Should the retail lumberman get his cart- 
age or delivery charge out of his selling price?” 
asks Mr. Sewall. In other words, should his 
selling price be sufficiently high to take care 
of the delivery, or should he add a separate 
cartage charge on the invoice? 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will welcome 
letters from dealers telling how they are han- 
dling deliveries, whether the cost is absorbed, 
included in the selling price, or added sep- 


arately to the bill; and upon what basis the 
charges are estimated. Suggestions pertaining 
to any phase of the retail delivery problem, 
and how any existing inequalities may best be 
ironed out, will be particularly acceptable. 





Good Fence May Save Dollars 


Most city lumber yards now have sheds for 
all their lumber, but many country yards, with 
plenty of yard room and not enough sheds, 
still have their piles of rough stock outside. 
And, often the city dealer has tile, concrete 
blocks, posts and other items outside in the 
yard. Sometimes he goes out in the morning 
to find perhaps a dozen posts missing. Or, 
perhaps it may be tile, concrete blocks, or what- 
ever else is stored outside that is gone. 

It used to be the rule rather than the ex- 
ception for lumber yards to be enclosed with 
high board fences. People rather resented this 
high barrier. There is, however, a way of 
protection that adds to the appearance of the 
yards, affording good ventilation, and no one’s 
feelings are hurt, saving perhaps those of the 
petty thief. This way is to erect a good woven- 
wire fence, with a strong double gate which 
is padlocked at night in two places, at the 
top and bottom. 

Many a board from the lumber yard has 
gone to provide kindling wood for some nearby 
family. Down in the next block Sam Jones 
perhaps finds that his garage is sinking on one 
side where that “made” ground is, so he pro- 











A lady contributor submits the follow- 
ing, which she calls “a real timely Timely 
Tip”: 

The lumber dealer who is not now 
selling lumber for quilting frames and 


standards and hardware for the 
frames is overlooking a good sales op- 
portunity. 

The old time quilting fashion is now 
enjoying a new popularity. Quilting 
is sweeping the country by storm. Al- 
most every other woman is piecing a 
quilt. The “hitch” in the procedure is 
the quilting. The cost of hiring the 
quilting done is rather expensive; 
ranging from $5 to $20, hence during 
these times women are “quilting their 


A dealer would find it profitable to 
show a quilt in the frames as a win- 
dow display. Such a display would at 
this season of the year make a double 
appeal, the bed-covering suggesting 
comfort and “quilting your own” sug- 
gesting economy. In almost every 
town the dealer could secure the assis- 
tance and “know-how” of making such 
a display from some local experienced 
quilter. 

Such a display would not only be 
worth while in itself but it would also 
engender friendship with the women 
of the town who are the real “want- 
ers” and “buyers” of homes and home 
materials, 











ceeds to slip down to the lumber yard, after 
he is sure everyone has gone for the night, and 
gets four good concrete blocks and hoists his 
garage to a level position again. Suppose sey- 
eral persons take the notion to lift a little lum- 
ber or other material; it wouldn't take long 
to pay for a good fence around the yard. 

A case is recalled where a lumber yard had 
an entire pile of lumber taken in one night, 
It was suitable for framework and rafters, and 
there was enough to build a good sized barn. 
The lumberman was mad enough to spit splint- 
ers when, a day or two later, a man came in 
and bought barn siding and roofing. He felt 
sure that his customer was the thief, but since 
the lumber was unmarked nothing could be 


done. 
Or 


The Advantage of a Complete 
Stock 


KEWANEE, ILL., Jan. 16.—‘Somewhere in 
this town are a million dollars saved up. That 
is known for sure.” T. H. Johnston, sitting in 
his coupe in front of the Johnston Lumber Co., 
was speaking, and an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative listened with interest and some 
amazement. A new building and loan pool was 
about to be disclosed, perhaps, or some wealthy 
manufacturer had decided to start something, 
maybe. Maybe the banks—but a question drew 
out an explanation. 

“That much money and more was paid out 
by two of our banks before they closed,’ he 
said, “and it was never deposited in the other 
bank. It is still around somewhere, in hiding. 
The problem is to get it into circulation. It 
would do a lot of good in Kewanee right now, 
and would buy great bargains for its owners. 
It would start some building here. Just one 
house was built in our city this season, and 
that was built by a mail order concern.” 

But Mr. Johnston is not contributing to this 
quietude in the local building situation. While 
he was talking to the writer, he had three sepa- 
rate gangs at work on properties of his own— 
new roof here, brick veneer there, and so on— 
and this dealer is also maintaining his place 
as one who stocks lumber and other building 
materials. “Our inventory last January was 
not $50 less than the year before, and that 
means we had more lumber, because prices were 
lower,” he said. 

“Maybe some lumbermen will think that is 
not a wise thing to do—and maybe it isn’t— 
but when a customer wants lumber, he wants 
it now. If our competitor hasn’t the stock and 
we have, then we get the order.” 

Mr. Johnston, like the other Kewanee deal- 
ers, is very hopeful as to business prospects 
here, for, aithough an enterprising statistician 
recently figured that according to population 
this is the hardest-hit city in America, by the 
depression, Kewanee knows the reason and is 
“sitting tight.” All the major industries here, 
including American Radiator Corporation and 
the Walworth Co. (manufacturer of valves and 
pipe fittings), are dependent almost entirely on 
the construction industry, which was already 
well acquainted with distress before the country 
as a whole officially discovered the depression. 
Now these big factories, which have been silent 
so long they have looked somewhat like mu- 
seums, have been taking on more men and 
have been doing more work than for many 
months. One was going stronger than for the 
last two years. They are making repair parts, 
for owners of buildings of all kinds and sizes 
have put off the buying of new equipment if 
and as long as they can. Now if they repair 
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a little these venerable old boilers and such 
things can still be made to do duty. But the 
local manufacturers know that most of these 
repair parts are bought by people who really 
need new equipment, and will buy it at the first 
opportunity. And _ because building in general 
has been practically nil for so long, there will 
be an active market in new construction and 
the parts and accessories therefor. Kewanee 
knows all this, Mr. Johnston told the writer, 
and Kewanee is saying, “You just wait!” 





Dealers Devise Plans for 
Financing Repairs 

With second mortgage security practically 
worthless at a time when real estate values suf- 
fered such shrinkage, lumber dealers of Ashe- 
ville, N. C., have had to test out other means 
of extending credit to property owners who 
desire to make repairs on business houses and 
dwellings. 

Although hardly more than 10 percent of the 
Asheville business is now conducted on the 
deferred payment basis, dealers expect a spurt 
in this class of business in the early spring. 
Much of residential property of the city and 
environs has been allowed to run down during 
the lean years and will need to be repaired and 
painted immediately if it is to remain salable 
or rentable. Especially is this true with prop- 
erty that has fallen into the hands of mortgage 
and real estate companies. 

While exceptions to the rule are frequent, 
the deferred payment repair work being done 
through contractors by Asheville lumber dealers 
fall into the three classes outlined by Frank 
J. Austin, manager of the Morris-Austin Lum- 
ber Co., one of the largest concerns of the 
section, as follows: 

1. Within the city, the company provides 
credits for as much as 90 days until the property 
owner can secure the necessary funds for pay- 
ment through a loan from a building and loan 
association, or bank, after the property has been 
placed in acceptable condition because of the 
repairs. A lien loan arrangement secures pay- 
ment for the work until a permanent loan 
secured elsewhere is forthcoming to retire the 
indebtedness. 

2. In rural districts, materials for property 
improvement are provided on deeds of trust 
after a down payment has been made and 
arrangements agreed upon for monthly pay- 
ments to retire the indebtedness. Default on a 
payment leaves the debt collectable through 
legal means. 

3. Where investigation establishes that the 
applicant for credit on building repairs is finan- 
cially responsible and steadily employed, a “gen- 
tleman’s agreement” whereby his employer ar- 
ranges to hold out a stipulated amount from 
his salary each week, or month, with which to 
retire the indebtedness, is often acceptable. 

In all of these plans, the lumber dealers and 
contractors work hand-in-hand. While not 
stipulated, it is generally understood that the 
contractor gets his money first and the dealer 
continues collections until the entire sum is 
paid. 

In this connection, a somewhat similar plan 


” 


The pioneer “House 
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for deferred payment by installment plan is 
being successfully operated on paint jobs by the 
Palmer-Lipe Paint & Oil Co., of Asheville. 

Elastic, so as to fit individual cases, the plan 
was, however, primarily devised for the use of 
mortgage and real estate companies that have 
property to improve with the idea of a sale or 
renting. A great deal of this type of work is 
expected in the spring by Mrs. C. B. Lipe, 
secretary and treasurer of the company. 

“The applicant, under usual procedure, is re- 
quired to sign a legal agreement, endorsed by 
one or more persons or firms,” explained Mrs. 
Lipe. “Arrangements for payment of the in- 
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Makes Guard Rail Catalog of 
Products 


To comply with insurance regulations, How- 
ard Curran, manager of the E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co.’s establishment in Long Beach, Calif., 
had to place a guard rail (besides the handrail) 
along the footwalk or platform in front of the 
upper decks of the lumber sheds, to reduce the 
possibilities of a worker slipping between the 
platform and the hand rail and falling to the 


driveway. But the cost of doing this might 
well be charged to advertising, since it has been 

— made a_ merchandising 
me ; feature. The board, 6 


inches wide, is placed 
about 2 inches above the 
floor of the platform, 
which opens onto the 
main driveway, used by 
incoming and outgoing 
customers. The board 
has been painted white, 
and upon it, lettered in 
blue, are listed many 
of the products carried: 
Cement, plaster, wall- 
board, wire netting, lad- 
ders, turpentine, brush- 
es, hardware, nails, tile 
board etc., making a 
continuous list some 
sixty feet long. “We 








Guard rail of lumber shed is “silent salesman” 


debtedness by installments are stipulated to suit 
individual cases. Where payments are to !e 
completed within 30, 60 or 90 days we can carry 
the note ourselves. For longer periods we dis- 
count it at a bank.” 

“The plan is mostly a matter of individual 
credits,” she added, “for our investigation of 
the applicant must convince us that he is finan- 
cially responsible and that the endorser or 
endorsers are in sound financial condition. 
Second mortgages are never acceptable, unless, 
in rare cases, the first mortgage has been prac- 
tically retired.” 





Pioneer House Is Modernized 


Ocpen, Utan, Jan. 16.—The Wheelwright 
Lumber Co. co-operated with real estate dealers 
recently in making Utah’s pioneer “House of 
Seven Gables,” one of the most beautiful homes 
in the State. It is owned by William J. Black- 
burn, of this city. 

“The transformation re-awakened interest in 
building work in general,” says Wilford Wheel- 
wright, manager of the lumber company, “and 
calls to remodel and refinish old homes are still 
being received. 

“In modernizing the house, floors were raised 
and the 12-foot ceilings cut to 9 feet in height. 
Over $2,000 was saved by modernizing the 
house, as compared with cost of building a new 
home.” 

When the transformation was complete the 
Wheelwright company invited the general pub- 
lic to a grand opening and over 2,000 people 
went through the house. 





















tried to list on the 
guard rail,” Mr. Cur- 
ran explained, “items 
that some of our visitors might not know we 
handled, some of them not being commonly car- 
ried by lumber dealers in this region. The 
guard rail is actually selling goods for us.” 





Dealer's "Ad" Copy Features 
Local Improvements 


The closer a lumber dealer is to his prospec- 
tive customers, the better he knows the people 
in his trading community, the better service he 
can give and the more business his yard will 
get. The William P. Proctor Co., North 
Chelmsford, Mass., has adapted this obvious 
principle in a practical and successful manner 
to the regular advertising of its lumber trade 
in the North Chelmsford (Mass.)—Nashua 
(N. H.) district. Instead of merely featuring 
various materials and prices in the conventional 
and often too prosaic manner that satisfies 
many retailers who are paying for publicity 
in their local newspapers, this firm is mak- 
ing its advertising copy a chatty newspaper 
feature of friendly gossip that builds good will 
and actually pulls in new prospects. The idea 
is simple, effective, and actually less trouble 
than preparing the usual style of advertising 
copy. 

“Too often,” explained N. P. Mason, presi- 
dent of the company, “the lumber dealer is 
not as close to his prospective customers as he 
should be. In a great many instances he does 
not know the people in his community’as pros- 


of Seven Gables” (left) as it appeared before remodeling, and (right) the same house after modernization 
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pects until they 
terials. 

“It has been our opinion that a little pub- 
licity given to the building operations going 
on in the community might help to stimulate 
the desire for new homes and improvements by 
present home owners. Coupled with the fact 
that the majority of these people like to see 
their names in print, we applied the theory 
by running a column twice a week in our local 
newspaper. It is set up like a newspaper fea- 
ture with a two-column heading, “The 2x 4,” 
against the background of a length of timber. 
Below this heading, printed in the same type 
and style as the ordinary news in the paper, 
brief, newsy items call the attention of the 
people at large to the work going on in the 
community. We told who was doing the work; 
who was having it done; how they liked it; 
how much was added to the appearance of the 
buildings, and similar real news of keen local 
interest.” 

The material used in this column is very easy 
to secure, consisting merely of a digest from 
the yard’s daily sales slips. All yard employees 
find zest in furnishing items and get a kick out 
of seeing something they have written actually 
in print. The folk of the community get an 
even bigger thrill when “their names are in the 
paper.” The column has the same location 
in the paper for each insertion, so that readers 
may find it easily and look forward to reading 
each issue. 

“The reactions of our customers have been 
very decided,” President Mason assured the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative. “We 
found that people like to see their names in 
print. In frequent cases, when purchases are 
made, the customer specifically asks: ‘I sup- 
pose this purchase will entitle me to mention 
in “The 2x4,” won't it?? We also find that 
wives are saying to their husbands: ‘If Mrs. 
Jones can have a new floor in her living room, 
I don’t see why we can't.’ 

“As far as possible we have sought to stress 
the nationally advertised products which we 


come to his office seeking ma- 
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sell, on the theory that these materials have 
consumer acceptance and enhance our reputa- 
tion among the readers.” 





New Catalog Is Ready 


The increasing number of retail lumber deal- 
ers who are operating automobile glass de- 
partments should be interested in the new first 
edition catalog for 1933 of 
glass shop machinery, tools 
and supplies issued by the 
Henry G. Lange Machine 
Works, 166 North May 
Street, Chicago, which is 
now ready for distribution. 
Free copies of this new 44- 
page book are offered to 
readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, and may be 
EROS LAL MACHINE WORKS had by addressing the 
Lange company at the ad- 
dress given above. Lange 
equipment is found in many lumber yards. 








Discuss Plans for Practical 
Farm Buildings 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Jan. 16.—Lumber dealers 
and farmers in several Wisconsin counties have 
met with representatives of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture and local county agents to 
consider building service and plans and specifi- 
cations for practical farm buildings best suited 
to Wisconsin farming conditions. S. A. Witzel 
of the college agricultural engineering depart- 
ment at the State University, attended the 
meetings to explain the service. R. P. A. John- 
son of the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, 
an authority on woods and their uses for farm 
construction, told of work being done by the 
laboratory. 

When in need of additional buildings or when 


Two New Flooring Products 


Two new products of outstanding importance 
have recently been perfected by the Bradley 
Lumber Co. of Arkansas, Warren, Ark., and are 
now available to the trade in the well known 
sradley mixed car service. One of these prod- 





{Patent applied for] 


Sound basic construction insures stability 


ucts is the Bradley Floor Blocks, in oak and 
beech, representing years of continuous research, 
testing and improvement. 

Bradley Blocks are fabricated from stock 
which has’ been almost perfectly stabilized under 
ideal conditions, controlled from start to finish. 
Flooring. correctly stabilized stays put, without 
developing unsightly cracks or troublesome 


bulges. With the component parts as nearly 
perfectly stabilized as is humanly possible, 
Bradley Blocks are so fabricated as to avoid 
any unequal stresses, squeezing or drawing of 
materials. Each Bradley Block is composed of 
piece units 25/32-inch thick and 2!4-inch face, 
drilled transversely with the grain for two 
dowel inserts permanently set in waterproof 
glue and extending the entire breadth of the 
unit, through the tongue of each opposite side 
of the block. The under-surface of Bradley 
Blocks, an important factor in permanency, is 
scientifically designed to afford proper bearing 
surface and at the same time permanent grip 
for the mastic. 

Other notable points in the production of 
Bradley Block units are that they are machined 
throughout with precision accuracy, while the 
final process in the manufacture is a treatment 
designed to retard the natural tendency toward 
moisture absorption to an aggravating degree. 
This process so treats the wood pores on all 
sides as to reduce expansion to a minimum, 
thus insuring easy application and a maximum 
in permanency. 

The other recently perfected product now 
offered is Bradley Nail-Seated Flooring, which 
is available in oak and beech, in all stand- 
ard thicknesses and grades, with a valuable new 
improvement known as the nail-seat. As shown 
in one of the accompanying illustrations, this 
is a semi-circular cut-out in the tongue which 
makes it instantly apparent to the floor layer 
where each nail should go, and which enables 
him to drive the nail all the way with the 
hammer, eliminating the necessity for setting 
it with a punch. Moreover, the battering or 
splintering of the tongue. which often occurs in 
laying ordinary type flooring, with resulting 
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remodeling old ones, farmers are frequently 
handicapped by not knowing where to obtain 
definite detailed plans for the type of building 
best suited to their particular use, it was pointed 
out. As a result, many make their own plans 
or revise plans for buildings designed in other 
States where the type of farming is much differ. 
ent from their own. 

In its years of personal service to farmers 
in all sections of the State, the department of 
agricultural engineering of the University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, has prepared plans for the 
common types of farm buildings in use through. 
out the State. In preparing these plans the 
department is being assisted by the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory regarding the adaptability of 
different kinds of lumber for such construction 
purposes. 

Four meetings have been held in the nature 
of a forum at which the various uses of wood 
on the farm were discussed and questions 
answered relating to barns, silos, poultry and 
hog houses, machinery sheds and other farm 
buildings, which may be constructed of lumber. 
The Green County meeting was held at Monroe 
on Monday, Jan. 10. Other meetings were held 
at Janesville for Rock County, at Bristol for 
Kenosha County and at Elkhorn for Walworth 
County. 


New Product Is Described 


An attractive illustrated folder just issued by 
the United States Gypsum Co., Chicago, de- 
scribes the company’s new product, Insulating 
Sheetrock. This is really two products in one, 
being a %-inch gypsum board with the same 
surface for decoration as standard %-inch 
Sheetrock, and is applied to studs and joists in 
much the same manner. However, it differs 
radically in appearance, in that the reverse side, 
next to the stud, has a silver-like surface which 
is actually metal. Insulting Sheetrock employs a 
new principle in insulation, in that by high re- 
flection and low emission it stops heat at the 
surface. The folder referred to describes this 
new product in a concise and interesting way. 


Now Ready 


dust-collecting cracks or time wasted in fitting 
the next strip up tight, likewise is eliminated. 
Actual tests with Bradley Nail-Seated Flooring 
show a saving of 25 percent in laying time. 
Bradley Nail-Seated oak and beech flooring is 








[Patent applied for] 


Instantly apparent where the nail should go 


available in all standard widths, thicknesses 
and grades through Bradtey distributors every- 
where. 

The Bradley lumber organization has always 
endeavored to present to the trade products as 
nearly as possible in accordance with the spe- 
cifications required by architects generally, and 
distributors will be interested to know that 
10,000 of the leading architects in the United 
States have received copies of a special refer- 
ence bulletin describing this product. 
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Work Night and Day Making 
Jig Saw Puzzles 


BurraLo, N. Y., Jan. 17—Reports from two 
western New York cities testify to the spread 
of the picture puzzle craze. Business is boom- 
ing at the Tuco workshops in the Upson Co.’s 
plant at Lockport and the shops have been 
working night and day since shortly before 
Christmas, giving employment to approxi- 
mately 60 men and women. The business was 
started in a small way and has increased stead- 
ily until now approximately 15,000 puzzles are 
being turned out every 24 hours. More than 
1,000,000 have been sold. 

At Jamestown, according to the “Journal,” 
residents are going “ga-ga” over the jig-saw 
puzzle craze which is now sweeping over the 
nation. “Drug stores, newsstands and what 
not are offering the cut up pictures in all sizes, 
shapes and colors. Puzzles are vieing with 
bridge for popularity, and the fad is now at 
its peak here.” 


Auto Body Plant Is Busy 


MempPHuis, TENN., Jan. 16.—For the first time 
in more than a year, a full day-crew is being 
employed by the local plant of the Fisher Body 
Corporation. The plant is also working at 
night, but not with a full crew; however, it is 
anticipated that a full crew will also be used 
at night within a short time. More than fifteen 
hundred employees are now at work, because of 
large orders for Chevrolet and Pontiac auto- 
mobile bodies received from General Motors 
Corporation. This plant has been speeding up 
production and adding new employees since 
the first of January, according to K. M. Spur- 





rier, vice present and general manger. This 
is the first encouraging report from body 
plants received in the last year. 
o_o" 
. 7 
Operations in the North 
Antico, Wis., Jan. 16—The Vulcan Last 


Corporation, of Portsmouth, Ohio, which has 
operated a plant at Antigo for several years, 
will stock 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 feet of logs for 
its 1933 operations, it is reported locally. Two 
million feet have already been contracted for, 
and 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 feet will be bought 
locally. The dimension mill and one sawmill 
unit are running. 

The Hatton Lumber Co., New London, Wis., 
has opened its sawmill with a full one-shift 
crew in the mill, the yard and planer. Logs 
are being supplied from operations near Lily. 

The Kinzel Lumber Co., Merrill, Wis., has 
resumed operating its sawmill. Operations will 
be continued 60 to 90 days. A crew is work- 
ing at the Newwood camp. 


To Study Lumber Merchandising 
and Distribution 


Wasuincton, D,. C., Jan. 16.—President 
John W. Blodgett, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, has appointed the 
original eight members of the committee to 
consider the merchandising and distributing 
methods of the lumber industry, authorized at 
the annual meeting of the directors in Chicago. 
These members are: Geo. W. Duflany, jr., 
Chicago; Fred K. Weyerhaeuser, St. Paul, 
Minn.; C. A. Bruce, Memphis, Tenn.; Robert 
Hixon, Chicago; C. R. Macpherson, Palatka, 
Fla.; Raymond B. White, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Frank Adams, Ralph J. Hines, Chicago. 

Mr. Blodgett was designated by the direc- 
tors to act as honorary chairman of the com- 
mittee, but he has appointed Mr. Hines, who 
initiated the idea of having such a committee, 
as active chairman. According to the resolu- 
tion creating the committee, the eight appointed 
members may later add seven other members. 

In notifying each member of his appointment 
Mr. Blodgett said: 

It is unnecessary for me to press upon you 
the vital importance of the subject matter 
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contained in the resolution. ,As a matter of 
fact, it is and has been for a long time my 
firm conviction that until the merchandising 
and distributing methods of the lumber in- 
dustry were radically changed, we can not 
hope to stabilize our industry. 


Mr. Hines is expected to call the committee 
together some time this month. 





Laminated Longleaf for Scale 


Platforms 


GREENFIELD, IND., Jan. 16—The Broadway 
Lumber Co. here is incorporating the latest 
ideas in the installation of a new set of 20-ton 
ballbearing auto truck scales. Instead of using 
3-inch lumber for the platform, it is construct- 
ing a laminated deck of longleaf yellow pine. 
First there is a layer of 2-inch longleaf yellow 
pine coated with hot asphalt. While the as- 
phalt is hot, a layer of asphalt-saturated felt 
is applied. Then another layer of 2-inch long- 
leaf yellow pine is laid over the felt in a coat 
of hot asphalt. The whole platform is then 
given a heavy coat of hot asphalt. Building 
the platform in this way, all possibilities of rust 





The plywood lining of this railroad automobile car protects contents 

from damage through sifting in of cinders. It offers decided advan- 

tages in shipping moldings, and other commodities, such as grain, 
that would lose value from contamination with foreign matter 


and decay, through water entering the scale 
pit, is eliminated. _ 


A Market for Walnut Logs 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 16—A ready market for 
walnut logs, with prices ranging from $40 to 
$65 a thousand feet of timber, depending on 
quality, is reported around Fennimore, Wis., 
the logs being purchased by Everett McRey- 
nolds, owner of a sawmill. A considerable 
amount of lumber is supplied to school boards 
for manual training classes. 








Creosoting Company Buys Six 
Plants 


LouIsviLLE, Ky., Jan. 16—The American 
Creosoting Co.’s offices at Louisville today veri- 
fied an associated press report from Hattiesburg, 
Miss., regarding purchase by that company of 
the six plants, inventories, etc., of the Gulf 
States Creosoting Co., of Mississippi, in a deal 
that had been pending for several months. The 
conveyance is to be made on or before March 
1. 1933, according to news of the contract agree- 
ment, but operations of the Gulf States plants 
are being conducted by the purchasing company 
as of Jan. 1, it was reported. 

The acquired plants are located at Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Meridian, Miss.; Jackson and Hat- 
tiesburg, Miss.; Slidell, La., and Brunswick, 
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Ga., the latter being the only town in the six 
in which American Creosoting Co. already had 
a plant. Headquarters for the Gulf States com- 
pany are in Hattiesburg. 

American Creosoting Co. two years ago took 
over the two plants of the Kettle River Co. 
at Madison and Edwardsville, Ill., which gave 
it 17 operating plants in this country, while the 
six additional will make 23, other than foreign 
possessions, which include a bulk oil plant at 
Brussels, Belgium. 





Plywood Lining Protects Con- 
tents During Shipment 


Tacoma, Wasn., Jan. 14.—The interior of a 
new railroad box car lined with 5-ply Douglas 
fir plywood is shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. This is just another use for Douglas 
fir plywood. New uses are being discovered 
every day. In this instance, 5-ply is used. The 
car in question is an automobile car. The wear- 
ing qualities, strength and toughness, in rela- 
tionship to thickness, and the small number of 
joints, are important items in favor of this new 
type of car lining. 

H. S. Murphy, west- 
ern manager Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash., manufac- 
turer and _ distributor 
of doors, plywood and 
millwork items, and 
from whom the photo- 
graph was_ obtained, 
stated that the cars in 
question were lined with 
plywood throughout, in- 
cluding the roof. He 
says that an advantage 
of this type of car, over 
the old, is entire pre- 
vention of cinders sifting 
in through cracks and 
damaging the contents 
of the car. Lumber 
shippers will be inter- 
ested in this feature, 
because on finished lum- 
ber and moldings the 


damage from. cinders 
has run high in the 
past. The Pacific- Mu- 


tual Door Co., in ship- 
ping moldings, has 
papered the inside of 
the car, and in addition 
to that precaution has 
covered the top of the load of moldings with a 
canvas that extended well down the side of the 
load. The new type of car is said to have great 
advantages in the shipment of grain, preventing 
leaking and excluding dirt. Many other com- 
modities must be kept clean, and cleanliness is 
a strong point for the plywood-lined car. 

Douglas fir plywood is said to be the wood 
of a million uses. Sizes have been standardized 
to such an extent that it is not necessary for 
a retail dealer to carry a large stock, and with 
a small investment he has available an assort- 
ment that he can turn over a good many times 
a year, at a substantial profit. 


Rochester Carpenters’ Wage 
Scale Reduced 


RocHEster, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Rochester con- 
tractors have reduced wages 20 percent, and 
workmen are threatening a strike. Only a few 
men would be involved in such case, as build- 
ing is at a low level. The new hourly wage 
will be 80 cents an hour for painters and car- 
penters, and $1 an hour for bricklayers. Con- 
tractors say they have been forced to this ac- 
tion by unfair competition. Men have been 
working for non-union contractors at any wages 
they can obtain, but have demanded full scale 
from union contractors. The last agreement 
expired on Dec. 31, 
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Study Problems of the Mountain States 


Dealers Think Depression Has Hit Bottom 
—Hear Practical Talks on Merchandising 
and Plan for More Constructive Activity 


Denver, CoLo., Jan. 16.—We have hit bottom 
of the depression, and from now on the trend in 
business will be upward, seemed to be the gen- 
eral opinion of delegates at the thirtieth annual 
convention of the Mountain States Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, held in this city on Jan. 
12, 13 and 14. In the opening address, Presi- 
dent R. C. Todd, La Junta Trading Co., La 
Junta, Colo., said: 

As to conditions in general, 
guess is as good as another’s. From the ex- 
treme pessimism which holds that we are in 
the dumps to stay, to the optimistic prediction 
that prosperity is “just around the corner,” 
is a far cry. But when we calmly reason the 
matter out, we must conclude that when we 
are at the bottom there is no way to go but up. 


one man’s 


Mr. Todd pointed out reasons for the depres- 
sion, and stated that high taxes were a chief 
factor in retarding building. Adjustments of 
taxes will come, he said, and low-priced resi- 
dence property will be first to show recovery, as 
people must have a place to live. 


Outlines Association's Objectives 


Secretary Allan T. Flint, in his report, briefly 
outlined the objectives of the association as 
follows: 

1. To promote a solidarity of thought and 
action among the members of the lumber in- 
dustry in this section, that will enable that 
industry to make itself heard and felt by 
those who have in charge the making of laws 


affecting our interests; the fixing of trans- 
portation costs for the materials we sell; and 
the establishment of codes of ethics and 
standards of trade practices among the 
sources of supply upon whom we draw, and 
for whom we are the outlet. 

2. To convince manufacturers and whole- 
salers, particularly in these parlous times, 
that the “course of least resistance” is not, 


necessarily or generally, the best means of 
building a permanent outlet for their mate- 
rials, particularly if this course involves the 
elimination, permanently or temporarily, of 
the regularly established retail outlets that 
have developed in a community by reason of 
the needs of the public. 

3. To convince members of this association 
(and others), apparently against their will, 
that general price wars, or individual sales 
entered into without due consideration being 
given to “the cost of doing business,” are 
detrimental, not only to themselves, but also 
to their more or remote neighbors, and 
to the lumber industry as a whule. 


4. To provide a convenient, usable medium 


” 


less 


for the interchange of ideas and experiences 
between dealers, between districts in this 
area, and between this section of our coun- 
try and other sections. 


Distribution System Too Top-Heavy 

In his report Secretary Flint said: 

All of us realize that conditions really are 
undergoing more or less radical changes— 
some of them temporary changes to meet 
special conditions, and some of them perma- 
nent changes that are the result of natural 
evolution, hastened perhaps during this pe- 
riod by abnormal factors. We have to real- 
ize that, at the moment, our distribution 
system is “top-heavy.” There are far too 
many outlets—manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail—and many of those outlets are over- 
manned and overburdened with expense. We 
have faith to believe that this “top-heavy” 
condition is temporary, but nevertheless it 
has brought about the necessity for radical 
readjustments to remove the present strain, 
and some of these changes will undoubtedly 
be carried over into normal periods as valu- 
able improvements in method. 


The report of Treasurer Jay T. Chapin, 
Chapin Lumber Co., Aurora, Colo., showed the 
association to be on a firm foundation, and that 
new members were added during the last year. 

President Todd appointed the following com- 
mittees : 

Nominating—W. R. 
Co., Cheyenne, Wyo., 


Grier, Grier Lumber 
chairman; J. W. Ac- 
cola, Beach Lumber Co., Edgewater, Colo.; 
L. K. Beach; U. J. Warren, Warren Lumber 
Co., Fort Morgan, Colo.; Frank Weller, Wel- 
ler Lumber Co., Greeley, Colo. 

Redistricting and dues—C. W. Richardson, 
Sterling Lumber & Investment Co., Denver, 
chairman; J. C. Counter, Counter Lumber Co., 
Brighton, Colo.; W. F. Marker, Newton Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs; 
R. S. Grier, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


A report of the redistricting and dues com- 
mittee came first on the program Thursday 
afternocn. It showed that the association’s ter- 
ritory had been made into fourteen districts, 
with one man to serve each district; instead of 





ALLAN T. 


FLINT, 

Denver, Colo.; 

Re-appointed 
Secretary 


W. F. MARKER, 
Colorado Springs, Colo.; 


Newly elected 
President 


six districts, with two to each district, as here- 
tofore. 

Dues have been changed so that 98 percent 
of the members will have less dues to pay in 
the future, while the other 2 percent, made up 
of large dealer members, will pay a higher rate. 

The committee’s report was adopted. 


Gives Hints on Marketing and Piling 


“This is a Lumber Age” was the subject of 
an address by Jacques Willis, Chicago. This 
was listened to with a great deal of interest, 
for the speaker put across a message straight 
from the shoulder, and told the dealers of the 
many uses for lumber today. He stressed the 
fact that the depression has been a benefit, in 
a way, to the industry, for it has served to put 
the dealers “on their toes” to find just as 
many markets for lumber as possible. He’ not 
only told of the different markets for lumber, 
but gave facts to prove that lumber lasts longer 
than other materials. He laid stress on the in- 
crease in sales of plywood and panels. 

He also took time to speak of proper piling 
of lumber in the yard, so that moisture will be 
evaporated in the right way, in order that the 
stick of lumber will remain straight and not 
warp. “Mother Nature” must be given a 
chance to do her work properly in drying lum- 
ber, he pointed out. 


Friday morning, the Wyoming dealers at- 
tending the convention had breakfast together, 
during which time they talked over problems 
of interest to the industry in their State. 


Tells Benefits of Home Loan Banks 


O. A. King, Denver, director of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank of Topeka, Kan., gave a first- 
hand picture of the benefits of the bank. In 
opening his address he stated that business js 
on the upgrade, which fact is borne out by 
the increased number of men that have gone 
back to work during the last few weeks in 
different parts of the country—pointing out in 
particular the textile industries. He also said 
that insurance companies report a decrease in 
applications for loans on policies. “We are not 
going to have any business boom,” Mr. King 
said, “but we have hit bottom, and are now on 
the upgrade.” 

He then went into detail in regard to the or- 
ganization and plans of the Federal Home Loan 
Bank, and also told of what it will do as soon 
as it gets into operation, in the way of putting 
money into circulation. He said money would 
be available in Colorado from this source in ten 
days or two weeks. Up to the present, only 
11 of the 63 building and loan companies in 
Colorado have made application to use funds 
made available by the passage of the Home Loan 

Bank law. 


Values of Denver 
Homes Maintained 


An interesting part of 
his talk was the citing 
of the fact that, during 
the depression, stock 
values had decreased 82 
percent, with decreases 
in other lines, but Den- 
ver housing values had 
fallen off 


not very 
much. A recent survey 
brought forth these 


facts along that line: 

In 1930, single homes 
in Denver were occu- 
pied 96.4 percent of ca- 
pacity; in 1931, there 
was a drop of but one 
percent, and last year 
figures showed 96.1 per- 
cent occupancy. 

A. W. Holt, of the merchandising council of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, spoke briefly of its work, just before the 
noon recess the second day. 


Carpenter Is a Real Salesman 


L. R. Putman, of Chicago, was to have been 
the Friday afternoon speaker, but was unable 
to attend. His place was taken by Mr. Willis, 
who gave the smaller lumber firms a number 
of pointers on how to increase their business. 

He referred to the carpenters as real sales- 
men for any lumber firm. They are salesmen, 
provided the lumber dealer recognizes them as 
such, and sees to it that they are properly edu- 
cated along that line. He described in detail 
a round brooder house (sixteen feet in diam- 
eter). He told how it is built, using nothing 
but lumber in the construction. Such a brooder 
house will serve to increase business, and will 
give work to the carpenters of the town. Other 
items for the farm were mentioned and de- 
scribed. Being alert to these opportunities, and 
educating the carpenters as salesmen for these 
items, will mean increased sale of lumber for 
any lumber yard owner. ; 

Mr. Willis also spoke of the proper handling 
of lumber, after it is received in the yard. He 
said: 

Don’t just dump No. 1 common in one bin 


R. S. GRIER, 
Cheyenne, 
Wyoming Vice 
President 
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and sell it out as just lumber. Think of it 
just the same as the butcher does his meat. 
He selects the different parts and sells them 
according to worth—the best meat, of course, 
commanding a higher price than the rest. 
gort your No. 1 common. The best pieces 
should bring a higher price than the poorer 
pieces. That’s the way to make money in 
the lumber business. After you have got it 
sorted, for goodness sake don’t pile the poor 
lumber on the top of the pile, for the whole 
pile is judged by what is seen on the top. 


Higher Mine Wages Reduce Costs 


Miss Roach, president of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Fuel Co., Denver, gave a short talk, telling 
of the policy put into effect by her company 
several years ago, of paying a higher wage to 
the firm’s miners than does any other company 
in the State. This policy has stood the acid 
test of the business depression period. The 
miners have mined more coal in the same time 
during the period than they did under the old 
working conditions, and the company has shown 
an increase in business. It has also served to 
benefit the merchants in the towns patronized 
by the miners, for they have more money to 
spend with the men doing business in those 
towns. Her talk was followed by a short 
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movie reel, showing the company’s mines in 
operation. 


Officers and Directors Elected 


The final business of the day was given over 
to the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
as follows: 

President—W. F. Marker, Newton Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co., Colorado Springs. 

Vice president, Colorado—W. C. Kurtz, In- 
dependent Lumber Co., Grand Junction, Colo- 
rado. 

Vice president, Wyoming—R. S. Grier, Grier 
Lumber Co., Cheyenne, Wyoming. 

Vice president, New Mexico—Curtis Hum- 
phries, Raton Lumber Co., Raton. 

Directors—District No. 1—J. C. Counter, 
Counter Lumber Co., Brighton, Colo. (hold- 
over). No. 2—William J. Truitt, Platte Val- 
ley Lumber Co., Sterling, Colo. No. 3—J. E. 
Hackstaff, University Park Lumber Co., Den- 
ver (hold-over). No. 4—Will Kliewer, Colo- 
rado Lumber & Coal Co., Flagler, Colo. No. 
5—R. C. Todd, La Junta Trading Co., La 
Junta, Colo. No. 6—Clyde Pritchard, Pritch- 
ard Lumber Co., Walsenburg, Colo. No. 7— 
Leon Long, Alamosa Farmers Lumber Co., 
Alamosa, Colo. No. 8—W. S. Pickerill, Du- 
rango Lumber Co., Durango, Colo. (hold- 





Massachusetts Wholesalers 


3oston, Mass., Jan. 16—The annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Whcelesale Lumber 
Association, held Jan. 10 at the University Club, 
presented a program of real interest for the 
sixty members and guests in attendance. At 
the earlier business session, with President Fred 
Gillespie in the chair, there were reports by the 
secretary-treasurer showing a slight drop in 
membership, with a balance in the treasury 
exactly $34.52 less than that reported one year 
ago. 

A memorial tribute to two association mem- 
bers who had passed away during the year 
—Chester C. Whitney, of Perry Whitney Lum- 
ber Co., and George H. Davenport, former 
president of Davenport, Peters Co., was pre- 
sented by the secretary. 

Officers for 1933 were chosen as follows: 

President—H. Wentworth Shepard, Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co. 

Vice president—Harry E. Pearsall, Guern- 
sey, Westbrook Co. 

Secretary-treasurer—Frederick J. Caulkins. 

Directors—H. W. Shepard, Harry E. Pear- 
sall, F. J. Caulkins, Wells Blanchard, Horace 
A. Bailey, Charles P. Woodworth, Harry C. 
Chester, W. Bartlett Bacon, Clifton F. 
Leatherbee, Frank W. Page, Fred Gillespie. 

Councillor to the Chamber of Commerce of 
the U. S. A.—Wells Blanchard. 

At this point, President Shepard took the 
chair and announced the appointment of stand- 
ing committees for the year ahead. 


Home Loan Plans Explained 


Following an excellent dinner, he introduced 
as the first speaker W. H. Neaves, executive 
vice president of the New England Home Loan 
Bank at Cambridge. Mr. Neaves reviewed the 
various moves thus far made toward putting 
his bank into action, as previously outlined in 
these columns. The fund of $12,500,000 allotted 
to this bank by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration was not yet available, and might not be 
before March or April. Many New England 
banks had already announced their purpose to 
apply to the Home Loan Bank for loans rang- 
ing up to one million dollars each. He made 
it clear that there would be no money for loans 
to individuals upon other than a perfectly sound 
business basis. The borrower must have proper 
collateral, and an apparent ability to meet his 
interest obligations. Upon this basis he felt 
sure that the new bank, when fully active, would 
Prove to be a tower of strength behind the 
loaning banks, the home builders and the em- 
barrassed mortgagees. He very clearly answered 
many questions put to him from the floor. 


Expects Increase in East Coast Sales 


The next speaker was Wells Blanchard, head 
of Blanchard Lumber Co., Boston, who re- 
cently returned from a careful survey of lum- 
bering conditions on the West Coast. He 
prefaced his remarks by declaring that New 
England knew little about the depression, as 
they know it on the Northwest coast. When 
they start to reduce taxes, however, they do a 
good job by reducing expenses 10, 20 and as 
high as 35 percent. The lumbermen have seen 
their log values drop from the high point of 
$26 a thousand attained several years ago, to 
the low of $9 reached last July. There has 
recently been some gain in log values, and the 
lumber product within the last six months has 
gained at least $3.50 in value on the mill yard. 
Yet the selling prices today of the common 
grades scarcely cover the cost of production, leav- 
ing nothing for the stumpage. Inventories are 
very low at the mills, and at the wholesale and 
retail yards on the Atlantic coast. Any increase 
in consumption will start buying all along the 
line from the smallest yard to the biggest mill. 
He looked for a substantial increase in sales on 
this coast during the next twelve months. Fol- 
lowing a long period of experimentation in the 
search for a more efficient and economical plan 
for marketing mill product than through the old 
established channels, Mr. Blanchard declared 
that there was now a very distinct trend toward 
the wholesaler and away from direct selling, as 
the latter had proved to be hazardous and de- 
cidedly more costly. 


Wholesaler Gains in Favor 


The last speaker was W. W. Schupner, of 
New York, secretary-manager of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association. He 
presented a clear statistical picture of the trends 
of production, distribution and values during 
the last year. Referring to the all-metal house, 
he said that the lumber industry had little to 
fear regarding it, in the field of competition. 
The fabricated frame house was quite another 
proposition, for it has real appeal for the home 
builder. In his contacts with the lumber per- 
sonnel from Coast to Coast, Mr. Schupner had 
become convinced that the wholesaler was grow- 
ing steadily in the respect and esteem of both 
the producer and the retail distributor. He was 
essential to both, and the trade upheaval of the 
last five years had served to definitely prove 
his worth. In the strain of recent years, the 
pressure to divert lumber distribution from its 
normal channels has proved uneconomic, and 
is rapidly being abandoned. If there is blame 
for the practice of “pooling” cars, it attaches 
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No. 9—I. C. Hall, Grand Mesa Lum- 


over). 
ber Co., Delta, Colo. (hold-over). No. 10— 
G. A. Heilman, Pioneer Lumber Co., Buffalo, 
Wyo. No. 11—N. A. Swenson, Swenson Lum- 
ber Co., Laramie, Wyo. (hold-over). No. 12— 
Oscar Rohlff, Rohlff Lumber & Supply Co., 
Casper, Wyo. No. 13—Clarence Iden, Gross, 
Kelly & Co. (Inc.), Las Vegas, N. M. (hold- 
over). No. 14—Kenneth J. Baldridge, J. C. 
Baldridge Lumber Co., Albuquerque, N. M. 


Saturday morning a meeting of the newly- 
elected board of directors was held at the hotel, 
and organization plans for 1933 were made. 
Allan T. Flint was retained as secretary, while 
Jay T. Chapin was re-elected treasurer. The 
board authorized the president to name a legis- 
lative committee to follow the work of the 
different State legislatures now in session in the 
association’s territory. This committee will be 
elected at a later date. 

The entertainment feature of the convention 
was held Thursday evening at the hotel, and 
opened with a dinner, which was followed by 
dancing and entertainment. This event, which 
was attended by some seven hundred lumbermen, 
supply men and their ladies, was staged by the 
Knot Hole Club, an organization made up of 
supply firms serving the association’s territory. 


Hold Annual 


sometimes to the buyer, and at other times to 
the seller or shipper. As a routine practice, it 
should be discouraged. Continuing, Mr. Schup- 
ner declared that the low point of lumber pro- 
duction had dropped to 18 percent of normal, 
while steel had gone to a low of 12 percent. “All 
of our trade activities are low. Our own asso- 
ciation has lost ground as to income, but we 
have kept our budget balanced and have main- 
tained our efficiency. That is the problem of 
industry, as it is of municipal, State and Fed- 
eral governments. We are all set for some good 
business, and there is ground for the belief that 
the upswing is under way.” 

An honored guest was Arthur E. Lane, of 
New York, a recent president of the National- 
American. 

One new member was added to the roster of 
the Massachusetts association—Nickey Red 
Cedar Lumber Co., of Cambridge, Tom Byrd, 
manager. 





Argue Tariff Applying on Less 
Than Inch 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 14.—The definition of 
“board measure” as applied particularly to red 
cedar siding for customs purposes, in assessing 
the import tax under the United States revenue 
bill of 1932, was the subject of a hearing before 
the customs collector in the Federal Building 
here Jan. 4, 5 and 6. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary-manager West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, presented the 
brief for the United States lumbermen and in- 
troduced a large number of witnesses and exhi- 
bits, contending that according to long estab- 
lished custom all lumber less than one inch 
in thickness is measured as one inch. Aird 
Flavelle, president Thurston-Flavelle (Ltd.), 
Port Moody, B. C.; W. S. Rosenberry, Winton 
Lumber Co., Gibbs, Idaho, and C. J. Culter, 
Hammond Cedar Co., New Westminster, B. C., 
headed the opposition. Their contention was 
that there is a difference between the board 
measure and the surface measure of lumber re- 
sawn to thicknesses less than one inch. 

The first of this series of hearings was held 
in Chicago last month, and the third and last 
hearing will be in Washington, D. C., in the 
near future. 

The decision resulting from these hearings 
will determine whether the import tax of $3 
will be assessed on the surface measure of bevel 
siding and similar products thinner than one 
inch, or be assessed on the basis of the board 
measure of the piece before resawing. 
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Southern Pine Stocks Low But Continued 
Curtailment Held Advisable 


New Orveans, La., Jan. 5.—Southern pine 
mills must continue to manufacture less lumber 
than they sell, merchandise more shrewdly by 
watching stocks of their own and competitive 
mills for scarce items, must insist on lowered 
governmental expense, and advocate some modi- 
fied form of inflation—according to various 
views expressed here on the outlook of the in- 
dustry. These expressions were by a conserva- 
tion committee meeting of southern pine manu- 
facturers held in the Hotel Roosevelt today. 

The consensus was that nothing in the wind 
at present could justify increased lumber pro- 
duction. O. N. Cloud, manager Longleaf Yel- 
low Pine (Inc.), made a vigorous demand that 
executives get onto the job themselves, scanning 
stocks and coming into the market to keep 
actively in touch with what is going on, while 
E. A. Frost, of Frost Industries (Inc.), excori- 
ated do-nothing office holders in a stirring ex- 
temporaneous address in which he asserted that 
the taxpayer has no voice or representation 
when public monies are appropriated, that the 
industry is “trying to lift itself by its own 
boot straps,” and that some mild inflation is 
needed to put money in the hands of people with 
which to build houses. 


Better Farm Prices, Inflation, Advocated 


Mr. Frost expressed a view that the depres- 
sion is “God made” to bring people back to 
earth from their wild running around of the 
preceding fifteen years. He declared there were 
more houses burned during 1932 than were built, 
and more will be destroyed by vacancy in the 
period ending in 1933. “I don’t know how soon 
we will crawl out of this depression,” said Mr. 
Frost, “but. if cotton could go back to 8 cents 
a pound, Texas alone would buy all the pine 
lumber at the mills.” He said farmers in the 
Corn Belt are selling their corn at 4 cents a 
bushel, and it is being hauled away to burn in 
place of coal, because cheaper. 

The government, he asserted, is paying out 
far more money than it is taking in, and, with 
income taxes for 1933 to be nil, all governments 
(national, State and local) must reduce. “I 
wrote to a Senator saying we'd have to hang 
up some kind of inflation. The bankers oppose 
this, and the bigger the hanker the bigger the 
opposition. However, William Jennings Bryan 
was thirty-five years ahead of his time. Sena- 
tor Joe Bailey said thirty years ago that unless 
the monetary system were changed. it would 
result in exactly what we have today. How 
we can bring the proper inflation about, I don’t 
know.” 

Mr. Frost, so he said, pointed out to the 
senator that China’s note for wheat would he 
no worse than others we have, and that coun- 
trv will take all our wheat if we find a way to 
let her nay for it. China could pav silver, but 
not with our gold standard, he said. 


Scores Bureaucratic Extravagance 


The radicals will control the next Congress, 
said Mr. Frost. They have the whip hand now, 
and when they control will tell everybody 
where to head in. The Government has bureaus 
on top of bureaus, just passing the buck. Mr. 
Frost recited some phases of bureau activity, 
such as determining the season in which frogs 
mated, and on which soil the best results are 
obtained. J. B. White sold him on forestry, 
said Mr. Frost, and his idea was as different 
as black from white as compared with what 
we have now. Mr. Frost recited efforts to get 
information on how to preserve some pine trees 
from the beetle, and the final advice to cut the 
tree down and burn it when the needles turned 
yellow. 

Congress is appropriating $300,000 to send a 
committee to France to discuss the defaulted 


debt payment, when Teddy Roosevelt would 
have sent the French Ambassador packing, said 
Mr. Frost. France took more gold from the 
United States in one month than the amount 
of the payment due, then turned around and 
loaned it to Austria. France settled for its 
war bonds at 5 cents on the dollar. Great Brit- 
ain plans to peg the pound at $2.50, if it can. 

Outstanding expressions heard during the 
meeting included: 

“Very few of the small mills that were forced 
out by the depression will come back into opera- 
tion when the lumber industry enjoys an im- 
provement in business.” 

“If conditions don’t change, the bankers will 
have to ride with the lumber industry to the 
end of the line.” 

“Lumber prices today are higher (average 
selling price) than 1912 to 1915, but costs have 
been increased in items where executives have 
no control.” 

“A common sales agency will be essential.” 

“The Sherman Act only prohibits from doing 
what can’t be done, so 
why worry about its re- 
peal ?” 

“Labor is being 
smothered at 75 cents 
a day; this is deplor- 
able.” 

“One 





modern mill, 





E. A. FROST, 
Shreveport, La.; 
Excoriated Do-Nothing 
Office Holders 





capable of producing 50 
million feet, actually 
produced but 14 million 
feet in 1932.” 

“We must get busi- 
ness men together and 
force a_ reduction in 
taxes.” 

“We are paying too low wages, and hurting 
ourselves.” 

“We are considering laying off all outside 
salesmen, and have the office handle all sales.” 

“The railroads and the farmers consume 50 
percent of southern pine mill output; they must 
be able to buy.” 





Curtailment Brings Steady Stock Reduction 


The conservation committee’s meeting opened 
with a discussion of the statistical position of 
southern pine. Total stocks as of Jan. 1, 1933, 
were reported as reduced 535 million feet, or 
19.6 percent, from 1932—of which reduction 
384 million feet occurred in the major belt, 
and 151 million feet in the North Carolina pitie 
district. Stocks in the major pine belt were 
reduced 19.3 percent, and those of the Carolinas, 
20.3 percent. Production in the major belt in 
1932 was 71 percent of the total southern pine 
production, and the remaining 29 percent was 
contributed by the Carolina district. 

The discussion then took up the percentage 
of shipments of Douglas fir and southern pine 
in comparison to production in 1932. Prospects 
for the next two months in the way of produc- 
tion were shown in a summary of reports from 
175 mills, which revealed that the average week 
in December was 19 hours operation, compared 
with a forecast of 22 hours a week in January 
and February. 

Estimated stocks of pine at 229 identical 
operations showed the following comparative 
totals as of Jan. 1 each year: 1933, 770,196,- 
000 feet; 1932, 1,040,334,000 feet; 1931, 1,244,- 
128,000 feet; 1930, 1,088,553,000 feet ; 1929, 901,- 


748,000 feet; 1928, 1,019,912,000 feet. Budgeted 
normal stock would be 972,360,000 feet for these 
mills. 


Small-Mill Production Very Low 


Following the discussion of general figures, 
the meeting entered into reports of conditions 
within the producing districts. Small mills jn 
Alabama, it was said, are not running, either 
because they have no money cr can not operate 
except at a loss. These smaller units will not 
be able to operate within sixty days, on account 
of floods. In Arkansas, production was said 
to be 50 percent, with operators cutting bought 
logs and making low grades. Logs were re- 
ported to be selling at $5 delivered, the low 
cost giving the operators a chance to make 
a profit, and serving as the reason for present 
small-mill production levels. Little lumber will 
be made in the next 60 days. Small mills in 
Virginia were reported to be making very little 
lumber, due to low prices for dimension, which 
is the major item. Many mills were reported 
wiped out, and will not start again. 

The Alabama report indicated that demand, 
during thirteen weeks business spurt in the 
fall, cleaned out stocks, and that rains and high 
water since then had interfered with produc- 
tion. Orders were principally for boards and 
dimension, and there was some difficulty in fill- 
ing them. The Montgomery district will have 
practically no production for the next 60 days, 
because of floods. An improvement in the 
market would add very few, if any, new mills. 
Labor is being paid 75 cents a-day of 10 hours. 
Forty percent of the production that was 
dropped because of the depression will not come 
back. 

In Mississippi, the report was, many small 
mills will not go back into operation in this 
generation. Labor is paid 75 cents a day. If 
the market advances $3 or $4, the small-mill 
production would go up 75 percent; that is, if 
the banks are open. The timber is there, and if 
there is also a profit possibly it will be cut. 

In Florida, one mill was reported reducing 
its stock of dimension from two million feet 
to six hundred thousand feet. Common labor 
is paid 16 cents an hour for an 8-hour day, a 
reduction from 21 cents an hour. 

In Louisiana and southern Mississippi, some 
mills were rumored to be paying as low as 
50 cents a day, with manufacturers in the meet- 
ing reporting a scale of 10 cents an hour for 
an S-hour day. 

The opinion of the meeting was that the 
conservation program should be continued un- 
abated, and that district meetings are essential 
for its success. Spokesmen declared that the 
adjustment of production to demand is abso- 
lutely essential. 

W. H. Fields, chairman of the Montgomery 
(Ala.) district. announced that a meeting will 
be held in Montgomery on Jan. 26. A meet- 
ing was also reported scheduled for Columbus, 
Ga., Jan. 17. Other district meetings will be 
held shortly. 


Alder and Maple in Demand 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Jan. 14.—Ed Davidson, 
manager of the Olympic Hardwood Co. saw- 
mill here, reports a big demand for alder and 
maple logs. His concern, which began opera- 
tion about two months ago, supplies from 25,000 
to 50.000 feet of lumber daily to the Grays Har- 
bor Chair Factory. He attributes the dearth 
of logs to weather conditions. His company is 
paying $7 a thousand for hardwood logs, deliv- 
ered on the plant rollway. The company plans 
to accumulate a log storage supply of between 
200,000 and 300,000 feet, in addition to satisfy- 
ing immediate demands. 
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With This Inspiring Slogan Northwest- 
ern Dealers at Annual Convention Are 
Called to the Task of Reconstruction 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 17.—With the 
crackling slogan, “Heads Up! Forward Fight- 
ing Lumbermen!” the forty-third annual con- 
yention of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s 
Association swung into action this afternoon 
at the Municipal Auditorium. When President 
Westerman’s gavel fell the huge room was well 
filled and by the time the preliminaries were 
completed one of the largest crowds of recent 
years compelled the bringing in of extra chairs. 
The exhibit space in the lower hall is crowded 
with a complete exposition of building mate- 
rials and services. 

Following a pipe organ concert by Eloise 
Rowan, and community singing led by Harry 
Anderson, President H. H. Westerman, Mont- 
gomery, Minn., presented his official address. 
After a candid analysis of the difficulties of 
the last three years, Mr. Westerman called 
the membership to the task of reconstruction: 
a task worthy of the sons of pioneers. It is 
no task for the defeatist or for the man who 
forgets the spirit of the Golden Rule in times 
of adversity; but it is a task for the co-opera- 
tor. By co-operation the industry-can survive 
and be in a position to operate when the diffi- 
cult days are over. 


A Tremendous Pent-up Demand 


It is a period of opportunity. Probably 
fewer houses were built in 1932 than were 
destroyed by fire during the same _ period. 


Scarcely a farm but needs extensive repairs to 
its equipment. Not since the Civil War has 
the country had such a tremendous back-log 
of pent-up demand for construction. It is to 
prepare for this future period of demand that 
the convention is chiefly held; that and to 
develop the will to win. Lumbermen can 
spread the constructive spirit; they can work 
with the construction gang rather than with 
the wrecking crew. In closing, the President 
extended his thanks to officers, directors and 
members who have stood by him faithfully 
during his two years in office. 

The following committees were appointed: 
NOMINATIONS—T. B. Anderberg, Aberdeen, 
8S. D.; W. A. Heley, Fergus Falls, Minn.; F. H. 
Henry, Belle Plaine, Iowa; Floyd P. Lavelle, 
Fargo, N. D.; Max Nobis, Mitchell, S. D.; Iver 
toaldson, New Rockford, N. D. 
RESOLUTIONS—L. H. Piper, Minot, N. D.; K. J. 


Benz, Sioux Falls, S. D.; J. J. Dahl, Fargo, 
N. D.; H. H. Sontag, Lakefield, Minn.; J. H. 
McKlveen, Prairie City, Iowa; H. C. Kehm, 


Harrisburg, S. D.; R. W. Denniston, Newton, 
Iowa; John Larson, Bismarck, N. D. 

AUDITING—L. E. Streater, Minneapolis; W. C. 
Buchanan, Sioux Falls, S. D. 

EXHIBIT PrizE—W. P. Barber, Monroe, Iowa; 
W. W. Purdy, architect, Minneapolis; B. B. 
Sheffield, president, Minneapolis Civic & Com- 
mercial Association. 


Secretary Ormie C. Lance then announced 
the high lights of the program and made brief 
mention of the work done by his association, 
mentioning especially the work of the traffic 
department and its efforts to forestall the aban- 
donment of a number of railroad branch lines. 

One of the high lights was the address given 
by J. V. Dobson, president of the J. F. Ander- 
son Lumber Co., Minneapolis, on the subject, 
“Balanced Business Management.” 


Salesmanship of High Importance 


Many a lumberman, so Mr. Dobson stated, 
wishes he might forget some of the things he 
has done during the last three years and begin 
over again. While this is not possible, he 
can analyze his errors and set himself to the 
task of practical correction for the future. 


Norte: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 4 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Epiror. 





Most business men have over-emphasized cer- 
tain aspects of business, such as merchandis- 
ing and salesmanship, and have under-empha- 
sized certain others. Salesmanship is still of 
high importance; but it must be selective. 
Personal efficiency must be increased and 
judgment improved. Yards must be neat and 
well kept. 

But when these clearly apparent things are 
attended to, lumbermen must return to old- 
fashioned economy of operation; doing some 
overall work, themselves, and not hiring un- 
necessary help. White-collar management is 
gone. They must save in telegraph and tele- 
phone calls by foresight which will allow the 
mails to do much of this work. Small leaks 
must be stopped; waste of stationery and sup- 
plies and the like. 
Only in this way can 
the industry reach the 





sound basis for re- 
building prosperity. 
Economy must reach 


the operations of gov- 














H. H. WESTERMAN, 
Montgomery, Minn. 
President 


ernment and be _ re- 
flected in lower taxes. 
In Mr. Dobson’s opin- 





ion, fully half the ac- J. V. DOBSON, 
tivities of government Minneapolis 
are useless or are Keynote Speaker 


actually harmful. Lum- 

bermen should serve due notice upon all gov- 
ernment officials, high and low, that the time 
has come for real economy. 


The "Disease of Discounts’ 


The “disease of discounts” has attacked lum- 
ber salesmanship. Sometimes discounts are 
necessary; but countless thousands of dollars 
are lost to the industry through discounts that 
could be saved by better salesmanship and a 
more thorough knowledge of building. Large 
sums of money are lost by throwing off odd 
dollars and cents to make sales prices come 
out even. The whole difficulty centers about 
fear; fear of lower prices to be had elsewhere. 
A careful study even of simple plans will often 
open the way to improved buildings; through 
better construction, insulation or design. This 
in itself creates customer confidence and trust; 
the thought that here is a merchant who knows 
his business. The soundest sales are made on 
a basis of personality, integrity, enthusiasm and 
knowledge; sales which are not controlled by 
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price. Lumbermen without these qualities be- 
come distributors of discounts. 


In the field of credits and collections, most 
dealers find themselves loaded with frozen as- 
sets. Some of these are owed by persons 
caught in the depression. “We may as well 
be honest about it,’ Mr. Dobson said. “We 
know from careful investigation that most of 
the old accounts on our books never should 
have been trusted under any condition.” 


Cash Selling Policy Is Urged 


Credits made money in the old days. But 
conditions have changed, and customers’ wants 
have multiplied; and in these changed condi- 
tions, and as an emergency matter, Mr. Dob- 
son urged the establishment of the policy of 
selling for cash; both coal and lumber. Ex- 
tension of credit, except to the government and 
to certain types of business institutions which 
have special mechanical bookkeeping meth- 
ods to serve, is not at present justified. When 
conditions improve, the cash seller will be in 
a position to work out a credit system from the 
ground up. 

Finally there must be more co-operation be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer and between 
dealers themselves. Most manufacturers recog- 
nize this; but a few, perhaps in desperation, 
are departing from it. These latter do not 
deserve and can not have co-operation. To 
deal with them means that the retailer loses 
control of his own markets. And the future 
of retailing belongs to dealers who are pre- 
pared to co-operate intelligently and fairly with 
each other. 


A Time for Coverage and Hope 


General conditions are distressing ; but elderly 
men remember that in earlier crises the same 
hopelessness was expressed, and for the same 
reasons, that is so much heard at present. 
Those fears were groundless, and for the same 
reason the present fears need not be accepted 
as facts. In 1879 a governmental commission 
reported that machines were putting men out 
of work and that these men probably never 
would be employed again. It is a time for 
courage and hope and for the will not to be 
defeated. “We must make our lumber yards 
focal points from which will radiate, not any 
idle optimism, but a deep and reasoned assur- 
ance that this situation, like others, can and 
will be worked out if each one does his full 
share.” 





Issues Booklet on Cypress for 
Foreign Users 


Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16.—Lack of under- 
standing on the part of foreign consumers of 
the special characteristics of various American 
woods, has without doubt served to limit our 
export trade in lumber, according to Leighton 
H. Peebles, of the Commerce Department’s lum- 
ber division. 

Referring to a bulletin on cypress which the 
department has just issued, Mr. Peebles pointed 
out that although this wood has been distributed 
in fifty foreign markets and has been utilized 
for a wide variety of purposes, yet its possibhili- 
ties are still far from being fully appreciated 
in foreign countries. 

During normal years, the bulletin reveals, 
exports of cypress from the United States have 
ranged between 10 and 15 million feet annually, 
this quantity, however, not including such im- 
portant items as railway ties, timber and spe- 
cially manufactured stock. Canada and Great 
Britain have been the most important foreign 
buyers. 

The preparation of this bulletin was under- 
taken at the specific request cf the Southern 
Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, More than 
15,000 copies were purchased by lumber export- 
ers in advance of publication. 
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New Hampshire Dealers Meet 


MancHeEster, N. H., Jan. 16—The New 
Hampshire Lumbermen’s Association, in annual 
session here Jan. 13, took definite forward steps 
to encourage a more finished product at the 
mills, and a wider outlet for this improved 
lumber, in competition with the product of the 
larger and more efficient pine mills of the Far 
West. This movement was launched following 
an address by John Pearson, of Concord, head 
of the New Hampshire Foundation, in the 
course of which he pointed out the superior 
texture and wearing qualities of New Hamp- 
shire second growth pine, when compared with 
the pines of the Far West. 


Studies New Hampshire Resources 


An exhaustive study of the timber and manu- 
facturing resources of the State had just been 
completed by the Foundation. It was found 
that New Hampshire ranked third among the 
States in its available stand of white pine tim- 
ber. He declared that of the 4,500,000 acres 
of timber land in the State, 11 percent was 
publicly owned, and 89 percent in private hands. 
This standing timber is in scattered holdings, 
and so heavily taxed as to encourage prema- 
ture cutting as an avenue of escape from the 
tax assessor. 


Better Mill Equipment Needed 


Hundreds of small mills, poorly equipped, 
were turning out an inferior product—poorly 
dried, and poorly stacked. It was suggested 
that the State should have larger and better 
equipped mills, capable of turning out a per- 
fected product that would appeal to the dealers 
and consumers in the larger markets. The 
western pines were favored in eastern markets 
because of the superior millwork and grading, 
and not by reason of the better quality or tex- 
ture of the wood itself. If the New Hampshire 
log supply could be hauled to well located large 
mills, and the product refined to bring best re- 
sults, backed by a program of advertising and 
intelligent merchandising, the timber owners of 
the State would quickly regain their lost mar- 
kets in the East, and would wrest price control 
for their product from the few buyers who in 
the past have dominated the market. 


Centralized Stocks Would Aid Marketing 


These larger, centralized stocks of well manu- 
factured and graded pine would enable the sell- 
ing office to go to the retail dealer with a com- 
plete list of pine of all grades and sizes, a sit- 
uation which does not and can not exist today, 
with hundreds of small portables planted on 
widely scattered timber lots all over the State. 

The hundred or more operators present were 
so profoundly impressed by Mr. Pearson’s ap- 
peal that a committee was chosen to consider 
promptly ways and means for putting his sug- 
gestions into practice, and to report at the 
next quarterly meeting. This committee in- 
cludes James L. Bickford, of Nashua, and for- 
mer Presidents Frank Langdell, of Manchester, 
and Harry K. Rogers, of Suncook. 


Higher Prices, More Home Building, 
Predicted 


H. C. Baldwin, an official of the Babson 
Institute, of Wellesley, Mass., gave a word 
picture of the conclusions reached by that well 
known authority on probable trade trends. It 
was the Babson conviction that general busi- 
ness would show substantial gains in 1933 over 
the year just closed. He also predicted a “ris- 
ing bond market that will surprise the present 
generation.” He found that sales managers in 
the larger industries were quite generally pre- 
dicting increases in commodity sales, ranging 
all the way from 20 to 25 percent over last 
year, and the fact that steel is planning its 
budgets upon an anticipated 25 percent increase 
is one of the most significant phases of the pres- 
ent industrial situation. The construction busi- 
ness, according to the speaker, is at its lowest 


point, There is a demand for low-priced homes, 
but this is spotty. He felt that in the .next 
year there would be a large number of small 
homes built, for the people who have not been 
too hard hit will surely take advantage of the 
present low cost of building material, and the 
almost certain downward trend of the cost of 
building labor. “Beginning late in the summer, 
we feel confident, there will follow two or three 
years of real building activity,” he declared. “At 
the moment,” he said, “the greatest potential 
purchasing power is found right here in New 
England, with the northern part of the middle 
West next, and the southwestern part of the 
country a weak third.” 


Only Small Footage Is Unsold 


At the morning session, the quarterly report 
of stocks of sawed lumber on hand at the mills 
of the State, both sold and unsold, was pre- 
sented and discussed in detail. It was shown 
that, instead of the usual 70 mills in operation 
at this season, only 15 were now running. Of 
the amount of round edge box pine on hand, 
there had been a reduction between Oct. 1 and 
Jan. 1 from 41,713,000 feet to 35,428,000 feet, and 
of this latter amount only 6,924,000 feet re- 
mained unsold. The outlook was for a very 
small cut of both hardwoods and softwoods. 
It was shown that the stock of native hardwood 
had been reduced during this three months per- 
iod from 18,670,000 feet to 17,382,000 feet. 

Arthur G. Bowler, of the Johnson Lumber 
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Co., Manchester, president, presided at both 
morning and afternoon sessions. In opening 
the meeting he confessed that it was idle to 
attempt to predict what the future trend of the 
lumber trade would be, but he felt sure that 
the worst was behind us, for, with inventories 
low, bank deposits swelling and production at 
the lowest point in the memory of any mem- 
ber, if there is any demand at all, prices should 
move upward. 

The election of officers resulted in returning 
Mr. Bowler as president; C. P. Cronk, South 
Tamworth, as vice president, and D. L. Ben- 
nett, Manchester, as secretary-treasurer, Dj- 
rectors for three years: Harry Rogers, Sun. 
cook; Arthur W. Stevens, Concord; O. D. Fes. 
senden, Brookline; M. A. Klein, Fitchburg, 
Mass.; and Merrill Langdell, Manchester. 





New Folder for Dealers 


“How to Sell Black Gold,” a protective coat- 
ing for roofs which is made for lumber dealers 
exclusively, is the title of a new folder just 
recently issued by the Black Gold Co., 917 
West 33rd Terrace, Kansas City, Mo., for dis- 
tribution to the lumber trade through Black 
Gold distributors. The company announces 
that dealers who do not know the name of the 
Black Gold distributor in their territory may 
write to the company for a copy of the “How 
to Sell Black Gold” folder and name of the 
nearest Black Gold distributor. This folder 
features a sales talk which has been success- 
fully used—giving the dealer suggestions as to 
how he can easily develop business in his com- 
munity. 


Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Buffalonians Resume Luncheons 


BuFFaLo, N. Y., Jan. 16—The Buffalo Lum- 
ber Exchange has resumed its weekly lunch- 
eons, which are now being held at Sprenger’s 
Dutch Tavern, on Pearl Street: At the first 
meeting since the holidays, twenty members at- 
tended, which is a larger number than the re- 
cent average. 





Discuss Termites and Effects of 
Tariff on Canadian Trade 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, Jan. 16.—Discussion of 
the destructiveness of termites (white ants) was 
one of the features of the meeting Jan. 9 of 
the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club. The speaker 
was H. H. Lang, representing Terminix Co., 
of Cincinnati, holding patents from E. L. Bruce 
Co., of Memphis, Tenn., and he told of the 
discoveries of entomologists as to the habits of 
the wood-eating animalculae. 

Mr. Lang said that the termites could be 
prevented from infesting a building at a cost 
of not to exceed $100 if the architects would 
agree to adopt the plan of inserting sheets of 
metal in the concrete foundation at intervals, 
folding them along the inside of the wall, so 
there would be a slight projection at an angle 
from the wall. He said the termites live in 
the ground in this locality, and are unable to 
go beyond a projection of the kind mentioned. 
Without this barrier, they are able to tunnel 
along the side of a concrete or stone wall until 
they reach the joists or other woodwork, where 
they start their work. The insects have a queen 
who lays 80,000 eggs at a time, and the increase 
of the colonies is stupendous. He said that 
infestation in the Cincinnati district is estimated 
at 34 percent of all houses and other buildings, 
and many lumber yards are infested as well. 
Pine and redwood are immune to the infesta- 
tion, as are oak and ash, and maple also does 
not suffer so much from attacks. He said the 
insects came from Mexico and southern Califor- 
nia, and have infested every State in the Union 
with the exception of Maine and North and 
South Dakota. 


President Tom C. Matthews called on the 
various former presidents in attendance, and 
talks were made by Ed H. Ward, James C. 
West, E. W. DeCamp and Earl A. Hart. Mr. 
Hart brought up the question of the lumber 
tariff to Canada, and said that it merited dis- 
cussion by the club. He said that Canadians 
were large consumers of Applachian oak, 
chestnut, poplar and ash, and that there was 
danger that this business would be lost because 
of the tariff placed on lumber imports from 
Canada. President Matthews suggested that a 
meeting might be devoted to the discussion. 
Ross C. Kuhlman was chairman of the program 
committee. 


Fir Wholesaler Buys Partner's 


Interest 
VANCOUVER, WASH., Jan. 14.—S. M. Barn- 
ard, for many years manager of the S. M. 
Barnard Lumber Co., this city, has sold his 
interest to his partner, C. W. Ryan. The busi- 
ness will be carried on, with Mr. Ryan as 





manager. For the immediate future, at least, 
the old name will be retained. The S. M. 


3arnard Lumber Co. has for many years car- 
ried on a wholesale lumber business, and acted 
as selling agent for a group of Douglas fir 
sawmills. 


. . . 

Plans to Establish Slicing Plant 

CATHLAMET, WaASH., Jan. 14.—Reports are 
that the International Wood Products Co., a 
subsidiary of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpora- 
tion, plans to establish a slicing plant in Cath- 
lamet. Construction of the plant, according to 
reports, will start this month. The Crown- 
Willamette Paper Co. has signed a 10-year con- 
tract to supply the necessary spruce raw mate 
rial. Sides, tops and bottoms of the boxes are 
to be manufactured here. Sawn ends will be 
manufactured elsewhere. The International 





Wood Products Co., which now operates plants 
at Niles, Calif., and New Westminster, B. C., 
manufactures approximately 33,000,000 boxes a 
year. 
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Philadelphians Plan Way 
Out of Red for 1933 


Nore: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 4 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
EpiTor. 











[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Jan. 18.—One thousand 
lumbermen from four States are attending the 
forty-first annual convention of the Pennsyl- 
yania Lumbermen’s Association, held Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday of this week at the 
Bellevue Stratford Hotel. In welcoming the 
assembled retailers from Maryland, Delaware, 
eastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey 
President J. T. Eliason, jr., stated that the 
principal purpose of this annual was to bring 
the industry out of the red in 1933. 


Directors and Executives Discuss Program 


The board of directors and executive com- 
mittee met in the Green Room, and talked over 
resolutions and nominations, to be presented to 
the convention on Friday. A scheduled con- 
ference for executives of millwork manufactur- 
ing plants was not held due to the fact that 
William Lucas, manager Eastern Millwork 
Cost Bureau, will be unable to be present until 
tomorrow. The first day’s session closed with 
a dinner for the board of directovs and execu- 
tive committee in the Green Room. 


Exhibition Is Convention Feature 


A feature of the convention is the exhibition 
of lumber and building materials. Lumber is 
on display from every lumber producing State 
in the Union, building specialties of all kinds, 
handsome displays of built-in millwork, and a 
complete modern retail lumber office and display 
rom. Prizes of $150 will be awarded to the 
exhibitors. 

Big Program for Thursday 


Thursday morning, Secretary J. F. 
will make his report. 


Martin 
Walter F. Shaw, trade 
promotion manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, will talk on re- 
duced inventories, and the part pre-fabricated 
lumber will play in future construction. 

After a business luncheon in the Clover 
Room, Dr. Joseph Willetts, dean of the Whar- 
ton School, University of Pennsylvania, will 
talk on “Factors Affecting Recovery.” Trans- 
portation problems will be discussed by E. D. 
Hilleary, vice president of the Philadelphia & 
Reading railroad, and J. M. Fitzgerald, vice 
chairman committee on public relations of east- 
ern railroads. 

Friday sessions take up the Home Loan Bank, 
the trust fund act, management, and merchan- 
dising questions of the hour. 


Profitable Sessions Are Anticipated 


The convention has started with enthusiasm, 
and the delegates are looking forward to the 
next four sessions with keen anticipation. The 
convention committee consists of Fred H. Lud- 
wig, Reading, Pa., chairman; J. T. Eliason, jr., 
Newcastle, Del.; Bruce Helfrich, Baltimore, 
Md.; Fred T. Jones, Philadelphia; Foster Gos- 
lin, Wildwood, N. J., and Dr. A. M. Northrup, 
\shley, Pa. 





Scores Unwise Land Settlement 
Policies 


Mapison, Wis., Jan. 16.—Sending the un- 
employed of the cities out to attempt to farm 
lands unfit for agriculture, was characterized 
as “misguided city humanitarianism” by R. B. 
Goodman, of the Sawyer-Goodman Co., Mari- 
nette, Wis., State conservation commissioner, 
addressing the short course assembly at the 
Wisconsin College of Agriculture here. 

Speaking on “Our New Frontiers,” Mr. Good- 
man showed how we have over expanded in 
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agricultural land-use in this country, and how 
for the last decade we have been receding from 
marginal lands that are unprofitable for use in 
agriculture. He said: 

In spite of the general awakening to the 
basic principles underlying land economics, 
there is a reactionary movement now de- 
veloping in the centers of urban population 
that strikes at the very roots of land-use re- 


form. This is the vicious, uneconomic, and 
directly subsidized submarginal land settle- 
ment. In these centers, relief in the unem- 


ployment situation is sought by compensated 
removal of the unemployed at public expense 
to unoccupied land. 

A city in lower Michigan is colonizing un- 
employed on State lands in the northern part 
of the peninsula. The lands were obtained 
from the conservation department for a sur- 
veying fee of 10 cents an acre, paid by the 
city, and will be exempt from local taxation 
for five years. The colonists have no horses 
or farm implements and, when their city 
ceases to be concerned about them, the town 
in which they have settled will have to sup- 
port them, build roads for their convenience 
and schools for their children. 

This is an example of misguided city hu- 
manitarianism, for which land-use policies of 
the days of the advancing frontier are 
sponsible. 


re- 


Roofer Output at Lowest 
Point on Record 


Co_tumsus, Ga., Jan. 18.— Leon Clancy, of 
the Clancy Lumber Co., Albany, Ga., was elected 
president of the Roofer Manufacturers’ Club at 
the annual meeting held Tuesday at the Ralston 
Hotel. Three vice presidents were chosen, two 
representing Georgia and one Alabama. They 
are: J. Hallman Bell, of the Bell Lumber Co., 
Richland, Ga.; R. E. Sullivan, of the Alexander 
Lumber Co., Ellaville Ga., and J. H. Steedman, 
of the Steedman Lumber Co., Steedman, Ala. 
The three vice presidents and W. R. Melton, 





who was re-elected secretary-treasurer, form 
the arbitration committee. 
Reports received at the meeting showed 


roofer production to be at the lowest point in 
the history of the club. 


Railroad Urges Larger Production 

Emory P. Bass, division freight agent of the 
Georgia & Florida railroad, made one of the 
most interesting talks at the meeting. Mr. Bass 
advocated greater production now to spur the 
return of better times. He stated that he dis- 
agreed with the proponents of the policy of 
keeping production down, and said a general 
movement in many lines of business toward 
greater production would hasten the return of 
prosperity. 


Optimistic Over Business Outlook 


A. S. Boisfontaine, of New Orleans, an execu- 
tive of the Southern Pine Association, spoke of 
curtailment during recent months at mills gener- 
ally, in the South and the West, stating that 
stocks on hand are lower than ever known, and 
expressed optimism over the outlook as soon as 


things pick up in the building industry. He 
expressed the belief that improvement has 
begun. 


The meeting adjourned at 1:30 o'clock, after 
the members voted to meet here on March 14. 

A luncheon was served at the Ralston shortly 
before 2 o'clock, its feature the singing by a 
quartette composed of Cecil Printup, Mr. Mel- 
ton, Cliff Durham and Mr. Bass. 

On recommendation by the committee to 
arrange for the annual meeting, named at the 
last meeting here, headed by H. Dixon Smith as 
chairman, the banquet and program session, or- 
dinarily held during the evening, was omitted 
this year. 

Announcement was made that the newly- 
elected president will name regular standing 
committees at the next meeting, on March 14. 

H. Dixon Smith, who was named at last pre- 
vious meeting to represent the club at a hear- 
ing on freight rates, called attention to the fact 
that the hearing had not yet been held. 
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Indiana Dealers Confident 
of the Future 


Note: A report of the remaining sessions 
of this convention will appear in the Feb. 4 
issue of the AmerIcAN LUMBERMAN.— 
Eprror. 





INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 18.—Confidence, and 
determination on a unified effort to aid in the 
solution of present-day problems, were the ex- 
pression of the forty-ninth annual convention 
of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Indiana, which convened here this afternoon. It 
was admitted that only a small minority of lum- 
ber dealers were making any money, but there 
was a spirit of optimism evidenced by the at- 
tendance, which compared very favorably with 
that at former conventions. 


Past Presidents Have Breakfast Session 


The convention really began with a breakfast 
at the Claypool Hotel—where all sessions were 
held—of the past presidents of the organization. 
Twelve attended. As is usual at such functions, 
the present president presided. 

In his annual report, President Byron Smith, 
Valparaiso, painted a somewhat gloomy picture, 
yet declared Indiana dealers were better situ- 
ated than many others. It was admitted that 
the dealers in the smaller towns, serving largely 
agricultural interests, were not as hard hit as 
those in the larger industrial centers. 

Clayton D. Root, who has been secretary for 
more years than he cares to remember, reported 
a distinct loss in membership. The total now 
is 187 paid-up members. 

The nominating committee was composed of 
E. L. Callaway, Fowler; Walter Crim, Salem, 
and George Osterhage, Vincennes. The resolu- 
tions committee was composed of Wallace 
Wolfe, Lafayette; Roy E. Metzger, Lebanon, 
and Everett Cochrane, Flora. They are to re- 
port tomorrow. 


Good Design Maintains Home Value 


W. D. Sawler, director of sales promotion 
and advertising for the Morgan Millwork Cor- 
poration, of Chicago, gave one of his character- 
istic talks on house designing. He showed that 
a well-designed house always retained its sales 
value to a far greater extent, even in a poor 
location, than a poorly designed house, even in 
a good location. 

L. R. Putman, Chicago, urged more co-opera- 
tive advertising. He said local tax situations 
should be watched, and that good craftsman- 
ship should be the keynote of all construction. 
He said there should be instituted a regular 
school of merchandising, which would be in the 
nature of a traveling chautauqua of ideas, to go 
from town to town. 


Architect Would Simplify Home Owning 


Merritt Harrison, president of the Indiana 
Building Congress, and actively engaged in 
architecture in this city, said the builder, lum- 
berman and the architect not only did not func- 
tion together smoothly and efficiently, but in 
most cases had forgotten the most important 
cog in the industry, namely the owner. He urged 
unified effort in the entire industry. He said 
the builder and others connected with the in- 
dustry had made the mistake of telling the 
owner too much detail of construction. This, 
he said, made the job of building a home a 
burden for the possible owner. He also de- 
clared that money devoted to the building in- 
dustry should be controlled by the industry. 

Monte Munn, now in the coal business here, 
formerly a nationally known athlete at the 
University of Nebraska, outlined his trials and 
experiences during his athletic career. 





MopERN’ PRACTICAL STAIRBUILDING AND 
HANDRAILING, by George Ellis, author of Mod- 
ern Practical Joinery, has just been published 
by Batsford, of London, England, price 30 
shillings. 
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Associations’ Plans and Activities . 


Jan. 23-24—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Daniel Boone Hotel, 
Charleston, W. Va. Annual, 


24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 


sociation, Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City. 
Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan 24-26—Southeastern Iowa Retail. Lumber- 
men’s Association, Hotel Ottumwa, Ottumwa, 
Iowa. Annual, 

Jan. 25-26—Tennessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Noel Hotel, Nashville, 
Tenn. Annual, 

Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 


Ararat Temple, Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


25-27—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Canada. 
Annual 

31 and Feb. 1, 1933—Canadian Lumbermen’s 
Association, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal, 
Canada. Annual. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 1-3—Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Colum- 


bus, Ohio Annual 


Feb. 1-3—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. 
Annual. 


1-3—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Civic Auditorium, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—Iowa Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
en Shrine Temple, Des Moines, lowa. 
Annual. 


Feb. 7-9—lIllinois Lumber & Material Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


7-9—Southwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, Hotel Chieftain, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. Annual. 


8-10—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Western Pennsylvania, Webster Hall, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 8-10—-Western Pennsylvania Builders’ Supply 
Dealers’ Association, Webster Hall, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 9-10—Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Sheraton Hotel, 
High Point, N. C. Annual. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 14-16—Wisconsin Retail 
ciation, Municipal 


Wis. Annual. 


Lumbermen’s Ass: 
Auditorium, Milwaukee, 


Feb. 17-18—Virginia Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, John Marshall Hotei, 


Richmond, Va. Annual. 


Feb. 22-24—Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ Associa. 
tion, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 

Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As. 
sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, An. 
nual, 


Feb. 23-24—Mississippi Retail Lumber Dealers’ As. 
sociation, Robert E. Lee Hotel, Jackson, Miss, 


Annual. 

Feb, 23-24-25—Western Retail Lumbermen’s Agso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. An- 
nual, 


Feb. 23-25—Kentucky Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. Annual, 


April 11-13—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, 
Nueces Hotel, Corpus Christi, Tex. Annual. 





Western Piners Postpone Annual 


PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 14.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Western Pine Association, usually 
held early in February, will not be held until 
some time in March this year, it was stated 


today. The exact time has not been decided 
upon. 
—_—_—_—_— 
Northeastern Dealers’ Program 
New York, Jan. 16.—The program for the 


annual meeting of the Northeastern Retail Lum- 
bermen’s Association, to be held in the Hotel 
Pennsylvania, this city, Jan. 24 to 26, fairly 
bristles with addresses and discussions designed 
to point the way to better business and more 
profits for the retail lumberman. A few typical 
titles, taken at random, will give an idea of the 
feast of good things that has been prepared. 

C. Stanley Taylor will speak on “The Small 
House of the Future’; W. D. Sawler, Chicago, 
on “What Architectural Values Mean to the 


Dealer’s Future Market,” and Adam Triesch- 
mann, Chicago, on “A New Development in 
Homes of Wood.” Walter IF. Shaw, of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
Washington, D. C., will speak on “New Uses 
for Lumber.” The very important question 
“How Can the Lumber Dealer Make Use of 


the Resources of the Home Loan Banks?” wil 
be answered by Francis V. D. Lloyd, president 
Home Loan Bank, Newark, N. J. H. Foster 
Goslin, Wildwood, N. J., will speak on “What 
Lessons in Selling Must We Learn from Pres- 
ent Conditions?” Another well known retailer, 
Fred H. Ludwig, of Reading, Pa., will be heard 
on the subject, “How Can We Hold Our Mar- 
kets ?” 

The foregoing are only a few of the subjects 
of importance and interest to dealers to be dis- 
cussed by competent speakers. An entertain- 
ment program that will provide for the pleas- 
ure of all in attendance has been prepared. 





Michigan Annual Convention Offers 
Strong Program 


LANSING, Micu., Jan. 16—A feast of good 
things is promised dealers attending the conven- 
tion of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, to be held in the Civic Auditorium, 
Grand Rapids, Feb. 1, 2 and 3, according to 
preliminary announcement by Secretary Hunter 
M. Gaines. There will be no registration fee 
charged, and both members and non-members 
are invited to participate. Plentiful provision 
has been made for entertainment for the ladies, 
including card parties and luncheons. The an- 
nual banquet will be held on the evening of 
Feb. 2, at the Pantlind Hotel, with special enter- 
tainment and dancing. 

The Old Guard dinner will be held on the 
evening of Feb. 1, and will be a sort of golden 
anniversary observance in honor of P. A. 
Gordon, president of the Old Guard Associa- 


tion, who started on the road selling lumber 
just 50 years ago. 

The program contains a number of features 
that no dealer seeking to improve his business 
will want to miss. For instance, there will be a 
talk on the Federal Home Loan Bank System 
by H. T. Donaldson, president of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank at Indianapolis. A. J. Hager, 
of Lansing, who always has a message of im- 
portance for retailers, will speak on a subject 
not yet announced. Jacques Willis, Chicago, 
who calls himself a “lumber-jack,” will tell 
dealers how to increase sales and profits. “Re- 
building the Farm Market,” will be the subject 
of a real “grass roots” talk by D. P. Livingston. 
J. F. Donahue, president of the South Bend 
Lumber Co. (Inc.), South Bend, Ind., will speak 
on the subject of “Does a Downtown Lumber 
Store Pay?” J. L. Wood, credit manager 
Johns-Manville Corporation, New York City, 
will speak on “Deferred Payment Financing.” 

W. D. Sawler, of the Morgan Woodwork 
Organization, Chicago, will graphically present 
the importance of good design in home building. 

These are only a few “appetizers” to give an 
idea of the practical value of the menu that has 
been prepared by the program committee. 





To Devote Senden to Loan Bank 


and Modernizing 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 16.—To stimulate 
interest in home modernizing in all parts of 
Ohio, as well as to disseminate information as 
to the probable benefits to the lumber retailers 
from the establishment of the Cincinnati Home 
Loan Bank, a special session of the annual con- 
vention of the Ohio Association of Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers will be devoted to these matters. 
Ross C. Kuhlman, secretary-manager Cincin- 
nati Lumber & Millwork Association (Inc.), is 
chairman of the committee on program. Ar- 
rangements are being made to invite Harry S. 
Kissell, Springfield, former president of the 
National Association of Real Estate Boards, 
chairman of the board of the Cincinnati bank; 
Herman F. Cellarius, president, and John M. 
Wyman, director of public relations, of the bank, 
to make addresses to the convention. If the 
invitations are accepted, it is planned to set aside 
the morning of the second day’s session as a 
symposium on Home Loan Bank and home mod- 
ernizing. The program committee met Jan. 12 
to frame the program. 

The home modernizing program of the lum- 
ber and other building interests here, which is 
being promoted by the Hamilton County League 
of Building Associations, is to be got under way 
soon, and an appeal is to be made to the civic 
organizations for popular support of the move- 
ment as a means of increasing employment. 
Ross C. Kuhlman is chairman of the organiza- 
tion and finance committee of the Home Mod- 
ernizing & Home Repair Bureau of Greater 
Cincinnati, which has the backing of the build- 
ing associations of Hamilton County, and of 
the northern Kentucky cities adjoining. 


New England Builders’ Supply Men 
to Meet 


ProvipENcE, R. I., Jan. 16.—An attendance of 
500 manufacturers and dealers from every part 
of New England is expected at the twenty- 
third annual convention of the New England 
Builders’ Supply Association to be held here on 
Feb. 16. The convention program will be de- 
voted to discussions of the rehabilitation of the 
building industry, application of the Federal 
Home Loan Bank plan, control of credits and 
unemployment relief. Manufacturers’ exhibits 
of building materials will be a special feature 
of the convention. Greetings from the State 
and city to distinguished guests of all New 
England will be extended by Governor Theo- 
dore Francis Greene, of Rhode Island, and 
Mayor James F. Dunn, of Providence. 





lowa Retailers Are Promised a 
Profitable Meeting 
Jan. 


OskaALoosa, Iowa, ) 
and profitable time is promised by Paul J. 
Mathew, secretary Southeastern Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, to all dealers attend- 
ing the thirty-sixth annual convention of the 
association to be held at Hotel Ottumwa, Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, Jan. 24 to 26. One of the head- 
liners on the program is Robert J. Richardson, 
executive vice president of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank at Des Moines, who will explain the 
policies of the Home Loan Bank with regard 
to refinancing of mortgages, and assistance in 
home building. O. C. Lance, secretary North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, will bring a 
message from that organization, and J. L. 
Wood, general credit manager Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York, will speak on install- 
ment merchandising and deferred financing as 
it affects the lumber industry. A number of 
other strong speakers are scheduled, including 
Dr. E. A. Steiner, of Grinnell College, Grinnell, 
Iowa. The foregoing is only a partial outline 
of a program which includes both solid and 
light fare. Entertainment galore will be pro- 
vided for the dealers and their wives. 


18s.—An_ enjoyable 





Illinois Dealers to Hold Annual 
Meeting in Chicago 


The forty-third annual meeting of the Illinois 
Lumber & Material Dealers’ Association 1s 
to be held in the Stevens Hotel, Chicago, on 
Feb. 7, 8 and 9. An excellent program has 
been prepared, and dealers and their wives 
will find attendance at this meeting well worth 
while. A few high-lights of the program are 
as follows: j 

The Federal Home Loan Bank System will 
be discussed by a speaker thoroughly conver- 
sant with this subject. There will be a special 


program under the general head “With the 
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Producers,” some of the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives taking part therein being C. C, Shep- 
pard, president Southern Pine Association ; 3 
L. Wood, general credit manager, Johns-Man- 
‘lle Corporation, and W. F. Shaw, of the Na- 
‘onal Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. 

There also will be a “Sales Promotion Ses- 
jon,” featured by the following speakers: C. 
FE, Snyder, sales promotion manager Chicago 
Paint Works; Jacques Willis, known as “the 
lumberjack”; and R. E. Saberson, Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Corporation. 

A dollar luncheon is planned, which will be 
addressed by Phil S. Hanna, editor Chicago 
Journal of Commerce, on the subject of 
“Taxes and the Cost of Government.” A spe- 
cial program of entertainment has been pro- 
vided for the ladies, and exhibits by a number 
of manufacturers will contribute to the interest 


of the occasion. 
—_—_—_——_—___- 


Western Pennsylvanians’ Annual 
Convention Looms 


PirrspurGH, Pa., Jan. 16—An exceptionally 
strong program for the twenty-sixth annual 
convention of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Western Pennsylvania has been 
worked out, according to announcement from 


| association headquarters. 





The convention is to be held at Webster 
Hall Hotel, Feb. 8, 9 and 10. Attractive room 
rates, in keeping with the times, have been se- 
cured by the committee, and it is requested that 
reservations be made as soon as possible, either 
direct with the Webster Hall Hotel, 4415 Fifth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh, or with the office of the 
secretary. 

Pending distribution of the detailed program, 
attention is called to provisions made for the 
pleasure of those attending, these including an 
evening entertainment and banquet, a luncheon 
tendered by the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, and a special luncheon 
and entertainment for the ladies. There also 
will be a special breakfast, devoted to general 
discussion and exchange of ideas. 

In view of the splendid program, and the 
reduction in cost, it is hoped that every dealer 
in the association territory will make a special 
effort to attend the convention. 


Protest Refusal of Banks to Discount 
Invoices 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Jan. 14.—At a meeting of 
the Portland Wholesale Lumber Association, on 
Jan. 5, a strong resolution of protest against 
the recent action of Portland banks in discon- 
tinuing the. discounting of lumber invoices was 
adopted. The resolution in full follows: 


WHEREAS, One of the national banks of Port- 
land, Ore., under date of Dec. 24, 1932, and over 
the signature of one of its vice presidents, sent 
out a communication stating: “In accordance 
with the policy recently adopted by the banks, 
we have discontinued discounting lumber in- 
voices: also trade acceptances. Kindly govern 
yourselves accordingly”; and 


WHEREAS. As indicated in this letter, and as 
borne out by other and apparently conclusive 
evidence, the principal banks of Portland have, 
by stipulation and agreement, adopted a policy 
to eliminate, without discrimination, all lumber 
paper, with no consideration to the merits of 
each presentation, to the detriment and discour- 
agement of an industry upon which annroxi- 
matelv sixty percent of the nopulation, directly 
or indirectly, relies for a livelihood; and 


WHEREAS, The experience for many years past 
has been that assigned lumber invoices and 
trade acceptances, having, as the acceptors, 
firms or individuals of proper repute and proner 
financial standing, compare favorably with other 
commercial paper; and 


WHEREAS, The princinal banks of Seattle, 
Wash., and Tacoma, Wash., almost without ex- 
ception, continue to support the lumber traffic 
of those sections, under essentially parallel con- 
ditions, by the reception of approved lumber 
invoice assignments and trade acceptances, and 
have furthermore been reported as soliciting 
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some of this paper as desirable short-time in- 
vestment; now, therefore, be it 


Resolved, That the Portland Wholesale Lum- 
ber Association, of Portland, Ore., does hereby 
protest the apparent action of the Portland 
banks in the indiscriminate withdrawal of sup- 
port from the most important trade artery of 
Oregon; and be it further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution shall 
be forwarded to the associations, concerns and 
individuals whose names are shown in the list 
herewith appended, and that the secretary shall 
be so directed. 





Rally to Support of Home Building 
roups 


Co_tuMBus, OHIO, Jan. 16.—About a hundred 
members of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers met in Columbia Jan. 9 to 
plan a united campaign of all organizations and 
individuals interested in the construction in- 
dustry to “stop subversive propaganda and 
selfish attacks against building and loan asso- 
ciations.” 

Findley M. Torrence, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, presided. Short talks were made by 
Harry S. Kissell, chairman of the board of the 
fifth Federal Home Loan Bank; John M. 
Wyman, Cincinnati; James V. Davidson, To- 
ledo and others. 

The meeting was called principally to start a 
State-wide organization, and it is hoped to en- 
roll 70,000 in the movement. Committees were 
named to rally all of those interested in the 
construction industry in behalf of building and 
loan and savings companies. The plan of cam- 
paign provides for the holding of organization 
meetings in every county in Ohio. Another 
meeting will be held in Columbus within a 
few weeks, when it is hoped that the perma- 
nent organization can be set up. 





Philadelphian Associations Help 
Renovize City 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 16.—Various lumber 
and other building material associations are 
taking an active part in making the Renovize 
Philadelphia Campaign a real factor in stimu- 
lating the use of lumber and allied products in 
this vicinity. The territory has been divided 
into districts, and earnest committees are labor- 
ing hand in hand to put over the biggest drive 
ever attempted in any city of metropolitan pro- 
portions. 

Carried, not on the filmy wings of sentiment 
but on the firm shoulders of common sense, 
motivated not by charity but by sound business 
principles—the Renovizé Philadelphia Cam- 
paign opened Jan. 9 on a broad battlefront. 
A volunteer army of 8,000 men and women, 
encouraged by the initial pledging of $1,561,500 
announced last night at the dinner at the Elks 
Club, marched forth Jan. 10 on a canvass of 
the city and suburbs. It is a canvass to secure 
the promises of the people of this area to spend 
what they can on “renovizing” their homes and 
business properties. Upwards of $15,000,000 is 













details write 


NOW Is The Time 
To Revise Your Credit Files 


Following our usual custom, statement requests have been sent to every lumber 
dealer and carload consumer in the country. 


Thousands of financial statements are being received; a constant supply of trade 
information is available through our exclusive interchange of ledger experiences, 
and a staff of credit experts are summarizing these facts for credit men. 


Detailed credit reports are available as a part of Blue Book service. For complete 


The Lumbermen’s Blue Book, Ine. 
323 South Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Eastern Office — Grand Central Terminal Bidg.. NEW YORK CITY 
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expected to be spent for paint, labor and lumber 
before the end of the current year. 

The keynote of the argument which this band 
of campaigners, serving without pay in the 
interest of the city’s idle workers and the city’s 
business as a whole, will use is: “Renovize. It’s 
good business for you, and good for business.” 

A Renovize Exposition, showing what can be 
done to repair and remodel various rooms of a 
house, as well as the exteriors, is being set up 
on the third floor of the Architects Building. 





Intercoastal Lumber Values 


Improved 


RAYMOND, WaAsH., Jan. 14.—Mill values on 
lumber for the Atlantic coast market have 
strengthened during the last few weeks, and 
can be sustained if Pacific Northwest mills 
hold production down to demand, in the opinion 
of C. B. Stetson, of Portland, Ore., agent for 
the Sudden Christensen Co., who was a recent 
visitor here at the plant of the Willapa Harbor 
Lumber Mills. His company handles the bulk 
of the east coast business of Willapa mills. 
Stocks on hand at all mills are negligible, he 
said. Hardly a mill could fill a boatload order 
on demand. In addition, production has been 
so curtailed that supply is under demand, and as 
a result the market is strengthening somewhat. 
“Personally, I look for a better volume of busi- 
ness in 1933 than last year,” he said. 
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Same 
Time 


Put new life into 
your business. 
Open new chan- 
nels for your 
service in your 
community. 
Real profit is be- 
> ing made by dealers who 
eZ have installed the low- 
priced 


LANGE 
Reliable Glass Edger 


Do glass edge work for automobile owners, 
pm etc. This service leads to profit 
on other sales. 

Let us tell you how a Lange Glass Edger 
will soon pay for itself. 


Write for Our Catalog Today 


Henry G. Lange Machine Works 


Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Glass Grinding Machinery 


166 N. May St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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YELLOW 


Straight or Mixed Cars of 


Yellow Pine and Hardwoods 
. 
PILING — CAR MATERIAL 


GRAIN DOORS 


W.T.FERGUSON 


LUMBER CO. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


T. C. WHITMARSH, JR., PRESIDENT 
N. C. WAGGONER, SALES MANAGER 


WEST COAST PRODUCTS 
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PINE 
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GOLDSBORO 


N. C. PINE 


Our “Jiffy Service,” by rail 
and water, will keep you 
supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK 
SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT 
Washington, D. C. 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 











We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress Lumber, 
Lath and Shingles 
Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co. Ltd. 
Manufacturers DONNER, LA. 











No Weights-No Cords-No Pulleys 
ILEN TIT 


Pre-Fit 


M SASH 





Curtis Companies Service Bureau 
132 Curtis Bidg., Clinton, lowa 














Lumber Retailers: 


Something new and profitable. LOGS 
for Resorts, Lodges, Camps and Cabins. 


Write for our proposition and plans. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN LOG CO. 
P. O. Box 226 BUTTE, MONTANA 
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The material printed below is from reports to the Lumber Division by for- 
eign offices of the Department of Commerce and American consular offices 


Imports.—November imports of 26,179 M 
feet, 52 percent from Canada, compare with 
October of 22,374 M feet, 79 percent from 
Canada. In November, Canada sent 316 M 
feet of fir and 8.400 M feet of spruce; Russia, 
11,941 M feet of spruce. 


Canada.— Of Canada’s November export 
footage of boards and planks, 46,367 M feet, 
31 percent (of value, 38 percent) went to the 
United States; 28 percent (of value, 34 per- 


cent) to the United Kingdom. All its lath 
and nearly all its shingle exports were to 
the United States. The value of total ex- 


ports to the United States was 48 percent of 
the November total. 

British Columbia 
did much better in the 
than did the lumber mills, which found 
Prairie Province demand at a low ebb be- 
cause of the decline in wheat prices. Its low 
grades are a problem, formerly having found 
a market in the United States, and even with 
10 percent preference can not compete in the 
United Kingdom market with Baltic lumber, 
so that production of clears is being 
forced upward. 

The Province’s waterborne exports to the 
United States during the first eleven months 


mills therefore 
latter part of 1932 


shingle 


cost 


of 1932 (nearly all in the first six months) 
were off 72 percent; to Europe, up 54 per- 
cent; to the Orient, off 17 percent; to Aus- 
ralasia, up 134 percent. The movement to 
Canadian Atlantic ports was about a third 
less than the 1931. 

Norway.—October exports were only half 


the value of those for October last year. 


Finland.—Thirteen mills, 
put of 238 million feet, have formed a new 
selling organization, the largest in northern 
Europe, which it is believed will be an im- 
portant factor in international markets. 
Total Finnish sales to Nov. 30 were 1,386 
million feet, compared with 1,406 million in 
1931. 


Russia.—Black Sea exports during the first 
eleven months of 1932 were 77 percent larger 
than in 1931, and went to Italy, Egypt, Spain, 
Argentina, Morocco, Syria and England. 
Northern Russian exports will be facilitated 
by completion of a new canal from the White 
Sea to the Baltic, which will relieve the 
single-track Murman railway. 





with annual out- 


United Kingdom.—There is a possibility of 
increases in import duties. Currency condi- 
tions are turning orders for hardwoods from 
the United States to Japan and the Continent. 

Timber Distributers (Ltd.) is underwriting 
1933 imports of 782 to 861 million feet from 
Russia—at slightly higher prices for pine; 
unchanged for spruce. 

The Irish Free State is said to be a good 
prospective market for mackerel barrels, 
American demand for the mackerel exceed- 
ing the supply, as containers exported empty 
come in again duty free. 


France. — Import 
quarters of 1933 


for the first two 
have been reduced, com- 
pared with the same period of 1932; the 
American per quarter on common woods in 
logs from 5,774 to 5,170 metric tons; and on 
construction wood, shaped, planed, grooved, 
tongued, including planks and flooring, from 
49.5 to 44.6 metric tons. Import license re- 
quirements are continued. Greater activity 
is reported in French forests. Stocks of 
French Colonial woods have declined and 
they are higher. Imports of Russian lumber 
in the first nine months were 140.210 in 1931, 
and only 99,385 metric tons in 1932. 


quotas 


Holland.—Plywood is being substituted for 
solid lumber to an increasing extent; fir 
has been reduced slightly in price, but Euro- 


pean birch is offered at low figures. Ma- 
hogany demand is small, but considerable 


reductions on East Indian 
sales. Of Rotterdam 
lumber in the first ten months of 1932, to 
Germany, Belgium and Switzerland, nearly 
half came from Russia; a fifth from French 
Africa, 


Germany. — Of 


teak have helped 
transit shipments of 


imports in the first nine 


months of 1932, 58 percent came from Soviet 
Russia, compared with 20 percent in 1931; 
Russia’s volume rose 67 percent. Russia, 
however, supplied only 11 percent of the log 
imports, compared with 21 percent in 1981, 
For American hardwoods, Germany is sub- 
stituting plywood or less expensive African 
or German woods. African okume and abachi 
veneer logs are displacing American poplar 
and fir; and mahogany, figured Finnish birch 
and circassian walnut are displacing Ameri- 
can cabinet woods. Import duties on hoop 
staves have been increased, effective Dec, 22. 


Greece.—Cleared imports of Russia, mostly 
Black Sea, lumber, during the first nine 
months of 1932, were practically three times 
the 1931; and in addition there was Archangel 


lumber received that would bring Russia's 
total up to about four times the 1931. Total 
imports were 26.7 percent less than 1931; 


Swedish sales were maintained, 
ian dropped about a third. The Soviet sup- 
plies no list, 2nd and 3rd, but grades be- 
tween 3rd and 4th Rumanian, selling at 4th 
price. 


but Ruman- 


Mexico.—The low import duty of 0.70 pesos 
per 100 gross kilos on construction lumber 
is continued until Dec. 31, 1933. 


Cuba.—November imports through Habana 
were 28 percent lower than October, as con- 
struction activity, despite needs created by 
hurricane damage, continues to fall to lower 
levels. 


Jamaica.—Because of favorable exchange, 
No. 2 southern pine is selling at lower prices, 
and U. S. exports to Jamaica increased as 
follows: September, 979; October, 1,246; No- 
vember, 1.428 M feet. 





Barbados.—British Empire countries have 
been given a larger preference, but most 
duties on pitch pine, general and preferential, 
were reduced for a six months period—on 
undressed, general from 15 12/6, preferential, 


remains 2/6; on dressed, general from 15 to 
3, preferential, increased from 2/6 to 3 
shillings. 


Guadeloupe.—United States barrels, instead 


of the former intermediate rate of 22.80 
francs per 100 kilos, will pay a minimum 
tariff of 45 francs, duties on those of 500 


litres or less, assembled or not, having been 
increased. 

Peru.—Sales of Chilean lumber, 
and retail, have increased 
prices. 


Japan.—Imports of U. S. and Canadian lum- 
ber fell from 586 million feet in 1931 to 360 
in 1932; common is replacing merchantable, 
and domestic lumber being substituted. The 
June tariff caused a rise in imported lumber 
prices; a more rapid one on domestic. 


China.—Building is in a lull at Shanghai, 
and while railroads inquire actively their 
purchases are small, so lumber volume is 
about half normal. A Tientsin firm handling 
Russian lumber has opened a branch at 
Shanghai, imported four million feet, and 
promises to be a considerable factor. Retail 
prices on rough fir were $14.80 to $16.50, U. S. 


Australia.—Although building demand is 
slack, use of native hardwoods has increased, 
these being cheaper than fir and displacing 
it. Queensland butter graders are to act to 
prevent use of boxes of native hoop pine, 
which imparts a taint; New Zealand pine will 
probably profit; consumption is about 1,700,- 
000 boxes annually. 


South Africa.—In 1932, 40,000 western 
Canadian hemlock citrus boxes were used; 
and eastern Canadian spruce mills, their 
prices now competitive with Swedish pine, 
hope to sell about 200,000 next season. South 
Africa exported 1,675,000 boxes of oranges 
in 1931. 


Lumber consumption in building, railway 
and furniture lines is low; Capetown October 
arrivals were the smallest in six years. The 
furniture plants are using very little Ameri- 
can or Japanese oak or teak. Softwood 
stocks are below normal but ample. 
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Pennsylvanians Work for Trust Fund Act 


PirtsBuRGH, Pa., Jan. 16—The members of 
the Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of West- 
ern Pennsylvania, as well as other lumber and 
building material dealers of Pennsylvania are 
actively supporting a measure, known as the 
Trust Fund Act, which is to be introduced in 
the 1933 session of the legislature of this State. 
The purpose of the Act is to protect the home 
builder, the responsible contractor and material 
man against the misapplication of construction 
fynds. The provisions of the proposed Act are 
set forth as follows: 

1. All moneys or funds whatsoever received 
by a contractor or sub-contractor for the erec- 
tion, construction, completion, alteration or 
repair of any building or for additions to a 
puilding, are hereby declared to be trust funds 
in the hands of the contractor or sub-con- 
tractor. It shall be unlawful for any con- 
tractor or sub-contractor or his, her or its 
agent to pay out, use or appropriate any of 
said moneys or funds until the same have 
first been applied to the payment of the full 
umount of all claims due and owing by such 
contractor or sub-contractor to architects, sur- 
yeyors, engineers and to persons furnishing 
labor and material to such contractor or sub- 
tractor for the erection, construction, comple- 
tion, alteration or repair of, or for additions 
to, such building, whether or not the said 
labor or material enter into or become com- 
ponent parts of the building or addition. 

2. Any contractor, sub-contractor or his, her 
or its agents who pays out, uses, appropri- 
ates or consents to the paying out, use or 
appropriation of any of such moneys or funds 
prior to paying in full all the claims of archi- 
tects, surveyors, engineers and persons fur- 
nishing labor or material as aforesaid, or prior 
to paying all such claims pro rata to the full 
extent of the moneys or funds received for the 
aforesaid purposes, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction thereof, shall 
be sentenced to pay a fine not exceeding one 
thousand dollars or be sentenced to imprison- 
ment for a term not exceeding three years, or 
both. 


3. The failure of a contractor or sub-con- 
tractor to pay in full or pro rata from time 
to time to the full extent of the moneys and 
funds received by him, her or it all of the 
claims of architects, surveyors, engineers and 
of persons furnishing labor and material as 
required by this act within thirty days after 
the receipt of any moneys or funds for the 
erection, construction, completion, alteration or 
repair of any such building or any addition 
thereto, shall be prima facie evidence of the 
payment, use or appropriation of the trust 
moneys and funds for purposes other than the 
payments of claims of architects, surveyors, 
engineers and of persons furnishing labor and 
material. 


The following is suggested as a suitable head- 
ing for petitions to be circulated by dealers and 
others interested in promoting the passage of 
the act, these petitions, when filled out with the 
signatures and addresses of as many lumber 
and building supply dealers, contractors and 
other voters as possible, to be sent to the mem- 
bers of the legislature: 

We, the undersigned, are vitally interested 
in the passage of a bill, substantially the same 
form as attached hereto, to be introduced the 
early part of the 1933 session of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature. 

Similar legislation has been enacted in the 
States of New York, New Jersey, Virginia, 
North Carolina, Wisconsin and Michigan and 
we earnestly solicit your support in the en- 
actment of this bill into a law in Pennsyl- 
vania for the protection of the building pub- 
lic and those supplying labor and material 
for construction or repair work. 





Fruit BASKET FAcTorIEs in operation in New 
York State number twenty, according to Prof. 
Raymond J. Hole, of the State College of For- 
estry at Syracuse. They use about 15,000,000 
feet of logs yearly. Several basket plants have 
moved to North Carolina and Virginia on ac- 
count of cheap timber and lower wages. 


New Portable Offers Improvements 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Jan. 16.—In view of the 
increasing importance of the small mill in the 
production of lumber in various parts of the 
country, the announcement of a new portable 
sawmill recently developed by the Sinker-Davis 
Co., of this city, is of special interest. This is 
described by the manufacturer as a new “Hoo- 
sier” steel and iron portable sawmill. This mill 
has features of design, construction, operation 
and cost which it is claimed are quite revolu- 
tionary in the field of sawmill equipment. This 
new mill is built in two sizes, designated as No. 
1 and No. 0. The No. 1 mill, which is the 


heavier of the two, has a steel husk frame of 
8-inch channels electrically welded. The husk is 
80 inches long, and 50 inches wide. It has ad- 
justable mandrel bearings with Alemite fittings, 
and will carry a 60-inch saw. It is claimed by 
the manufacturers that the new “Hoosier” mill 


assures operators of more and better sawing, 
use of all power where it is needed, practically 
no expense for repairs and that the mill is al- 
ways in alignment. 

An illustrated circular, describing this new 
equipment in detail, is available to anyone inter- 
ested in this type of equipment. 
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One of the new “Hoosier” portable mills designed to produce better product at lower cost 
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in Weight, 
EASY TO WORK 


“Bude Quality” Shortleaf is the kind 
of lumber that appeals to the carpenter, 
contractor and builder. Cutting clean 
and smooth, it insures a workman-like 
job. 

Order “Bude Quality” finish, casing, 
base, ceiling, siding, moulding, boards, 
lath, in MIXED CARS for genuine 
economy and satisfaction. Also short 
lengths. 


Grade Marked—Trade Marked 
Species Marked 


Homochitto Lumber Co. 
BROOKHAVEN, MISS. 
Eastern Sales Offices Scranton, Pa. 
Selling also Newman Dense Longleaf and all South- 
ern Hardwoods—Poplar, Red and Sap Gum, Cypress, 
Red and White, Plain and ered Oak, Ash, 


Beech, Hickory, Soft Maple, Plain and Quartered 
Tupelo and Sycamore. 


BURTON -SWARTZ 
CYPRESS CO. 
PERRY, FLA. 














Tidewater Red Cypress 


THE BEST 
OBTAINABLE 




















The Largest Stock in the 
Entire Industry 
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(| WIT») 
es LONG LEAF 


WiLL 
Yellow Pine 
i 


vice has been giv- 
en as to how you can 
make sure you are getting 
genuine Long Leaf. There is 
just one certain way: Buy it 
from a Long Leaf Man- 
ufauturer of standing 
and responsibility. 


IT’S THE FIBER THAT 
COUNTS 


WIERLONG LEAF LUMBER CO! 


HOUSTON.TEXAS. 
MILLS: WIERGATE. TEXAS] 


L 


ARISTOCRAT OF ST RUCTURAL WoO 






















J. A. MATHIEU 
LIMITED 


Miils at — — 
RAINY LAKE, ena a - 
ONTARIO ee See 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


NORTHERN WHITE PINE 


(Pinus Strobus) 


White Spruce—Norway Pine 


NORTHERN PINE LATH A SPECIALTY 


White Pine Pattern Lumber Shed Stock 
Norway Pine Piece Stuff Log Cabin Siding 
All items Northern Pine Boxing and Crating 




















Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 














BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 
We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Awaiting Your Reply 


He who can’t pay at least can say, 
“Dear Sir: I got your bill today. 
Though I allow I can’t pay now, 

| hope to pay it soon somehow. 

Don’t think (I’ve not) that I’ve forgot, 
But lately I have lost a lot. 

I want you, though, this much to know— 
I'll pay you ev’ry cent I owe.” 


You may not think that’s worth the ink, 
But when your credit’s on the blink, 
Although it still won’t pay the bill, 

It helps you more than silence will. 

For Dick or Dan say, “There’s a man 
We know will pay us when he can 

Like all good men—and we'll know then 
That we can trust that man again.” 


We See b’ the Papers 


Add obsolete words: Income tax. 

The way Japan treats China, you would think 
Japan were a hired girl. 

The Old Guard dies, but holds a lame duck 
session. 
A new deal will be all right, if the shuffle 
isn’t too long. 

One more thing that should be deflated is 
the inflationists. 

Today’s text for the inflationists : 
to that which is good.” 

A Congress that doesn’t even budge won't 
do much to reduce a budget. 

Well, when Mr. Roosevelt reaches Washing- 


“Hold fast 


ton he is certainly going to find the sink fyl 
of dishes. 

Cuba intends to end the world depression by 
inflating Cuban currency to the extent of $60.- 
000,000. 


If we thought that much would do it, we 
would have been glad to chip in that much per- 
sonally long ago. 

A Georgia man was sentenced to the chain 
gang for stealing three stuffed animals from 
the State capital. 

It’s right, too. If this thing became a habit, 
Congress might convene some day and find it 
hadn’t a quorum. 


The Ked Cross sold some relief wheat to pay 
for milling the rest, and will probably get just 
what the Y. M. C. A. got. 


The best of it is, or the worst, that, while 
we still talk gloom, recovery has already been 
in progress six months. 


It is said that a special session of Congress 
is certain. That seems to make the two other 
things more certain than ever. 


America’s stock of gold is $250,000,000 more 
than it was during the boom, but we don't 
seem to have met the fellow yet who has it. 


Those Congressmen who voted for the Philip- 
pine “independence” bill might well recall Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s remark that no nation can exist 
half slave and half free. 


As for the war it might cause in the future, 
that doesn’t bother a Congressman, any more 
than the bonds we shall have to pay in the fu- 
ture bothered the city hall. 





CALVIN COOLIDGE 


The loss of a cool head is a calamity at any 
time, and especially at a time when cool-headed 
conservatism is the particular need of the hour. 
History will have a hard time placing Calvin 
Coolidge in his proper niche. The people are 
never willing to give a President credit for 
the good times that prevail during his adminis- 
tration, whatever they may be willing to do to 
the President whose time happens to fall in bad 
times. So we shall probably say that Mr. Coo- 
lidge was a child of fortune, and that Mr. 
Hoover was the father of his own misfortunes. 
Of course, posterity will size the thing up a 
little better, but that won’t do Mr. Coolidge 
or Mr. Hoover any great amount of good then. 


There always has been a tremendous interest 
in Mr. Coolidge’s (to some) peculiar pereon- 
ality. The fact that he never said anything 
unless he had something to say made him an 
eccentric. This department’s acquaintance with 
Mr. Coolidge was of the most casual kind, but 
we would say that he was diffident rather than 
cold. He did not have the grace of “cultivating” 
people, nor did he endeavor very strenuously, 
or, at least, very successfully, to cultivate it in 
himself. He preferred to let his actions speak, 
rather than his words. 


We recall going in to see him one time. He 
was “receiving” that day, and we were asked to 
come up to the White House fifteen minutes 
early so as to have a little visit with him be- 
fore the handshaking ordeal began. We have 
never been able to fathom just what this fifteen 
minutes allotment of time was for. We had been 
accustomed to swapping a few stories and bright 
remarks with other Presidents. When we came 
out we exclaimed to his assistant secretary : 

“Why, that man spoke just three sentences 
to me!” 

“Well,” said the secretary, “he carried on 
quite a conversation with you, didn’t he?” 

Before it is too late, someone should compile 
a book of examples of Mr. Coolidge’s brevity of 
speech. There are plenty of them, and not only 


would they be entertaining; they would per- 
haps inspire brevity in others. 

Frank Wisner, of Laurel, Miss., who used to 
be around Washington a good bit in those days, 
used to tell a story about Mr. Coolidge that 
we shall take a chance and repeat without his 
permission, and assume the consequences. 

It concerns the occasion when Mr. Coolidge 
received his first paycheck as President. Now, 
the paycheck of a President is considerably more 
than the paycheck of a Vice President, as any- 
one who can divide a sum by twelve (there may 
be such outside the House and Senate) can 


ascertain, and there was some curiosity as to | 


what Mr. Coolidge would say when he received 
the raise. 


Of course, he said just what anybody should | 


have expected—nothing. The President picked 
up the check and looked at it with New Eng- 
land appreciation of its import, but made no 
remark. But, as the attache was leaving the 
room, the President, still gazing at the check, 
remarked pleasantly, 

“Come again.” 

A former president of the Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts once gave us an example 
of Mr. Coolidge’s thrift with words while he 
was governor of that commonwealth. Some 
needed legislation had had both Mr. Coolidge’s 
signature and support, and it was decided that 
a committee ought to be appointed to call upon 
the governor and formally thank him. Our 
Massachusetts friend was chairman and spokes- 


man of the delegation, and, feeling that it was | 


an important occasion, he carefully prepared. 
committed and timed his remarks. He found 
they would consume just twelve minutes. The 
chairman thought this was just about right. 

The hour and the delegation arrived, and 
the governor arose. Our friend delivered his 
twelve-minute speech and stepped back to re- 
ceive the governor’s response. 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Coolidge. 


And, come to think of it, that was about all 
that was necessary. 
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there its money in 


RE-MODELING | 


There are two profitable markets for the wide-awake 
realtor, builder and sash and door dealer to go after now. 


| | Homeowners are re-modeling. Although new construction is still com- 


paratively slow, there is noticeable activity in modernization and re-modeling. 


Realtors are re-modeling in order to catch the buyer’s eye and 
move the homes they have to sell. Competing with the many private 
homes now offered at sacrifice, they find it good business to bring the 


property of which they wish to dispose strictly up-to-date. 


Both of these markets are worth cultivating — and when you sell them, 
protect your profit and your future by using Libbey - Owens- Ford Quality 
Glass for all your requirements. It is not only brighter, clearer and flatter, but 


its brilliant fire finish is more lasting. 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
QUALITY GLASS 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO, manufacturers of Highest Quality 
F Flat Drawn Window Glass, Polished Plate Glass and Safety Glass; also distributors of Figured 
and Wire Glass manufactured by the Blue Ridge Glass Corporation of Kingsport, Tennessee. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


HARDWOODS 


HEMLOCK 
SPRUCE 


OAK AND MAPLE 
FLOORING 


TIDEWATER 
RED CYPRESS 














CHERRY RIVER BOOM 
& LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers 


Penna. Bldg., PHILADELPHIA PA. 
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R AY vig MOR Tae NI 
GREP IN IyWwoC JOO 


We're supplying the needs of exact- 
ing buyers for furniture factories, sash 
and door plants, retail yards, etc. 

We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 









++ er We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
er Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Association 


“Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 


THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J. Clears Lumber Co., 


Suite 447, Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W. Critten, 516 Lumber Exch. 
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VON PLATEN-FOX 
COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Mich. 


Manufacturers of 17 
Different Species of 


NORTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


17 17 
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NOTES FROM WASHINGTON 








Restricts Use of Foreign Materials 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 16.—Permanent re- 
striction on the purchase of foreign materials 
for government projects and governmental 
supplies would be accomplished through the bill 
recently introduced in the House of Represen- 
tatives by Congressman Riley Wilson, Louisi- 
ana. The bill provides, with certain necessary 
exceptions, that only domestically grown or 
manufactured articles may be purchased under 
federal appropriations. Its provisions would 
extend to contractors doing government work 
as well as to government purchasing officers. 

A similar provision is incorporated in sev- 
eral current appropriation bills, notably the 
army supply measure, but some question has 
been raised as to just what periods the provi- 
sion applies to. Moreover, it does not extend 
to private contractors and is not considered per- 
manent in character. -The Wilson measure 
would strengthen these weaknesses. Senators 
Steiwer, McKellar, Johnson, of California, and 
Byrnes are expected to introduce similar legis- 
lation in the Senate. 

Congressman Edgar W. Goss, another lum- 
berman member of the House, is responsible for 
an equally important piece of legislation af- 
fecting government contracts. Not only would 
contractors be required to use domestic mate- 
rials, but they would be compelled to file with 
their bids a list of sub-contractors. This meas- 
ure is directed against bid peddling with its 
attendant business evils, including the supplying 
of inferior materials. 


Death of Lumberman-Congressman 


Death of Congressman Samuel A. Kendall on 
Sunday, January 8, removes from the House of 
Representatives another lumberman and a strong 
figure in the fight against Russian competition 
in domestic markets. Mr. Kendall took his own 
life in the House office building, leaving notes 
explaining that deep grief over the loss of his 
wife last fall was the only motive. Congress- 
man Kendall was author of the Kendall Bill 
which it is expected will pass Congress this 
year. It would amend the tariff law to specify 
types of involuntary labor the products of which 
would be barred from domestic import. It was 
framed to close some of the loopholes through 
which Russian lumber and other goods are 
imported. Mr. Kendall is reported to have 
been a joint holder with his brother of exten- 
sive stands of timber in Oregon. 





Emergency Relief Construction 
Allotted 


The bulk of the $90,000,000 appropriated by 
Congress last summer to provide for Federal 
construction as a measure of emergency relief 
has been allotted to various States by the Treas- 
ury Department. Aside from the selection of a 
few of the private architects who are to design 
the buildings involved no step of importance, 
however, has been taken toward carrying this 
program into effect. In most cases, in fact, 
where the designing is not to be done by the 
supervising architects’s office, the private archi- 
tects have not yet been selected. 

The bulk of the appropriation has been allot- 
ted to buildings to cost in excess of $300,000 
and it is for these that private architects will 
be employed. A far larger number of buildings 
to cost less than $300,000 will be largely de- 
signed in the supervising architect’s office. In 
this type of construction wood generally gets 
fair consideration. In the larger buildings, 
however, it is considered desirable to see to it 
that architects sympathetic toward the use of 
wood, or at least open minded, should be se- 
lected. 

The practice is to select competent archi- 


tects from among those who apply for the 
work. Lumbermen can promote their own in- 
dustry by encouraging the right kind of archi- 
tects to apply and then seeing to it that they 
are properly endorsed to the Treasury Depart- 
ment or through State delegations in Congress, 

Cities in which important structures are to 
be erected and for which na announcement of 
the selection of architects has been made in- 
clude: 

Abilene, Tex.; Atlantic City; Austin, Tex.; 
Boston; Charleston, W. Va.; Dallas; Decatur, 
Ill.; Detroit; El Paso; Gainesville, Ga.; Gal- 
veston; Greenville, S. C.; Hagerstown, Md.: 
Hollywood; Holyoke, Mass.; Indianapolis; 
Kalamazoo; Kansas City; Los Angeles; Mo- 
bile; New Brunswick, N. J.; New Orleans; 
New Rochelle, N. Y.; New York City; Peters- 
burg, Va.; Philadelphia; Providence, R. L; 
taleigh, N. C.; San Antonio; Spokane, Wash.; 


Warren, Ohio; West Palm Beach; Wheeling, 
W. Va.; Wilmington, Del.; and Winston-Sa- 
lem, N. C. 


The buildings in these cities will cost in ex- 
cess of $40,000,000. Details concerning the 
character of the buildings, the sums involved 
and the status of the projects can be obtained 
from the offices of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in Washington. 





To Regulate Intercoastal Commerce 


Hearings on the Copeland Bill, SS 4491, 
which would regulate intercoastal commerce 
and stabilize shipping rates, were begun last 
week before the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine, Radio and Fisheries. A. G. T. Moore, 
representing the Southern Pine Association, and 
Frank Carnahan, the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, appeared in favor of the 
bill. This measure was passed by the Senate on 
June 1 of the last session and now awaits action 
of the House. Among other regulatory provi- 
sions it would place in the Shipping Board 
power of approval or veto of proposed confer- 
ence rates. The chief difficulty in the past has 
been the instability of rates, it is claimed. Sup- 
porters of the bill assert it will tend toward 
stabilization. Its direct effect upon actual 
rates is minimized. Lumber constitutes the 
principal eastbound cargoes of carriers that 
would be affected. 





Industrial ees ra Small Dimension 


Small dimension lumber for use in secondary 
wood using plants working on a mass produc- 
tion basis is discussed in a bulletin on “Indus- 
trial Uses for Small Dimension Stock” pub- 
lished by the National Committee on Wood 
Utilization of the Department of Commerce. 
A feature of this report, which represents a 
survey of conditions in wood using industries, 
is a method of comparing Costs of pre-cut stock 
as against the purchase of straight lumber. 

The report points out that consumers must 
expect to pay a higher price for the ready-cut 
material, but it lists the following nine ad- 
vantages in the procuring of such stocks; re- 
duced unit transportation charges, reduced 
material inventory, reduced equipment, reduced 
ground and floor space, reduced overhead, lower 
labor costs at the source of supply, definite raw 
material cost, simplified waste disposal, reduced 
raw material degrade and losses. Manufactur- 
ers are warned that they must supply satisfac- 
tory stock and that there must be a tendency 
toward standardization of sizes and grades if 
the sale of small dimension is to prove profitable 
and is to be advanced as a national practice. 

The bulletin is the second in a series prepared 
by Claude C. Bell, forest products engineer of 
the committee, a previous edition having been 
devoted to the producers’ interests, while this 
edition takes up the consumer’s problems in the 
use of small dimension stock. The work was 
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‘ reversible cross-circulation kilns. 








done under a special committee from the lum- 
her and wood-using industries including: 

F. E. Colesworthy, National Association of 
purchasing Agents; EK. J. Curtis, Millwork 
Cost Bureau; C. H. Eiff and O. E. Landstrom, 
National Association of Furniture Manufac- 
turers; E. W. Ely, Bureau of Standards; C. T. 
Fisher and C. R. Wylie, National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce; C, P. Setter, Plywood 
Manufacturers’ Association; W. B. Swift, Na- 
tional Association of Farm Equipment Manu- 
facturers; W. L. Wellford, Associated Co- 
operage Industries of America, and Col. F. W. 
Willard, Wood Chemical Institute. 

The consumer’s edition of “Industrial Uses 
for Small Dimension Stock” is obtainable from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, 
D. C., at 5 cents per copy. The previously 
published producer’s edition is similarly obtain- 
able at 10 cents per copy. 


Buying Redwood Cabinet 
Lumber 


CauiF., Jan. 14.—Representing 
what James C. McIntosh, the owner, says 
is the largest single order placed by him for 
many months, a cargo of 220,000 feet of cab- 
inet lumber recently was received by barge 
by the Electric Planing Mill Co. This cargo 
consisted of fine, high grade redwood used 
in cabinets and interior finishing. Mr. Mc- 
Intosh expresses the conviction that all signs 
point to a distinct gain in building activity 
in Stockton this year. [As announced in the 
issue of Jan. 7, page 30, deepening of the San 
Joaquin River permits Stockton to receive 
cargo shipments at its wharves.—EpiTor. | 





STOCKTON, 





A New Wood Preserving 
Company 


NorFoLk, Va., Jan. 16—A new wood pre- 
serving company has been formed recently and 
is operating under the name of South Atlantic 
Timber Treating Corporation. The plant is 
located at Suffolk, Va., where it has taken over 
the properties of the Pine Products Corporation 
to engage in the treating and preserving of tim- 
ber and timber products. The officers of the 
company are J. E. McKelvie, president; M. T. 
Clement, vice-president and treasurer; G. L. 
Hume, secretary. 





Furniture Maker Saves by Kiln 
Drying Green from Saw 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Jan. 14.—One of the 
most modern furniture plants on the Pacific 
coast has been placed in operation here by the 
Consolidated Furniture Manufacturers. This 
new plant includes a sawmill with a circular 
headrig, and a 32-saw gang, cut-up plant, high 
powered dry kilns, factory and finishing depart- 
ment, with a daily production capacity of 4,000 
pieces of furniture. The major output will be 
finished and unfinished chairs and tables, break- 
last and dinette suites, and upholstered furni- 
ture. A special item is the DeBurgh folding 
leaf table invented by the president of the con- 
cern. 

The sawmill is cutting principally hardwood 
lumber, including alder and maple, which will 
be dried in two Moore reversible cross-circula- 
tion kilns. The cut-up and turning departments 
will manufacture legs and spindles of green 
stock, which will be seasoned in five Moore 
All lumber is 
kiln dried green from the saw, as this plant 
does not stack any lumber on the yard. 

This factory is shipping a large quantity of 
chairs and furniture into eastern markets, such 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia etc. Accord- 
ing to officials of the company, it is in position 
to ship furniture such great distances because 
Of its uptodate manufacturing facilities, and the 
fact that it kiln dries all its lumber green from 
the saw, so that it gets a quick turnover of 
stocks and capital. 

The kiln buildings are of tile and concrete 
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construction, with overhead fans for producing 
cross-circulations, and tracks resting on ground 
level. This battery of kilns, which is said to 
be the “last word” in kiln drying, was designed 
by engineers of the North Portland (Ore.) plant 
of the Moore Dry Kiln Co. The factory build- 
ings are warmed by seven special type Moore- 
kiln unit heaters, designed for high pressure 
steam. These also were manufactured by the 
Moore company. 





Millwork for Two Residences 


CoLtuMbus, Ga., Jan. 16—The Dudley Sash 
Door & Lumber Co., of this city, has been 
awarded the contract for all the millwork and 
lumber to be used in the construction of a 
$20,000 residence at Dothan, Ala., and also the 
millwork and lumber for a $15,000 home to be 
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built in Americus, Ga. The company also is 
negotiating for some other important contracts 
in this section. 


Timber Strength 


The strongest lumber in the redwood tree 
is near the bottom, says the Forest Service of 
the United States Department of Agriculture. 
In testing both virgin and second-growth red- 
woods, the department found that the difference 
in the specific gravity between the wood at the 
top of the tree and the bottom was about 15 
percent, with the greater specific gravity for 
the lower part. Lumber with this greater 
specific gravity is stronger. This knowledge 
is useful to lumber users seeking structural ma- 
terial, because they can select the lower logs 
for their purposes. 
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Eeovecries January 1, 1933 a stock of du Pont Lignasan 
will be carried in our own warehouse in New Orleans. This was 
arranged to make Lignasan more readily accessible to our cus- 
tomers in the Southern States. It will also mean speedier de- 
livery and a substantial saving in transportation costs for them. 

All the standard package sizes will be stocked—300 Ib. 
drums, 100 lb. drums and cases of 24 one-lb. cans. 

If you are not already combatting sap stain with Lignasan, 
mail coupon below immediately, for prices and details. 


LIGNASAN 


806. v8. pat. Ore 
REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Prevents Sap Stain Keeps Lumber Bright 








E.I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc., AL-1 
Organic Chemicals Dept., Wilmington, Delaware. 


Gentlemen: I should like to know the easy, inexpensive way to get 
bright lumber. Without obligation, please send me full details and 
price of Lignasan. 

Name es sip ahha nic areleiea ohare ca trenls 
Address 


City and State 











Will speed delivery .... 
effect transportation savings. 





Dip one end of 10 or 12 newly 
sawn sapgum or pine boards in 
Lignasan solution. Leave other 
end undipped. Mark boards 
and stack in middle of season- 
ing pile. Examine when dry. 
Note control of sap ‘stain on 
Lignasan-dipped ends. 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
SOUTHERN PINE 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


OAK FLOORING 
on SHOOKS 
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PEAVY-WILSON 
LUMBER CO., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


MEMBER OF SOUTHERN PINE ASSOCIATION 

















| YELLOW PINE 


Timbers 
Lumber 

Lath and 

Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
Ask the Wholesaler" 


The Alger-Sullivan 


Lumber Co. 
CENTURY, FLORIDA 
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North Carolina Pine and 
West Virginia Hardwood 




















Ww. “ CASING, 
gti y BASE AND 
Copaciy, 350, 000 feet MOULDINGS 
= Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER Co. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
White Pine MINNESOTA 
TMONT 





LONG and SHORT LEAF 
ALSO | Yellow Pine 


WM. SCHUETTE CO. 
Pittsburgh. Pa. New York, N. Y. 
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Delivered Prices on Lumber at Retail 


WasuincTon, D. C., Jan. 16—The Department of Commerce has secured through the bureay 
of the census the following prices per thousand for lumber items and per hundred square feet 
for shingles, as the average paid Dec. 1, by contractors for material delivered on the job, these 


being selected from the complete list: 


Flooring, 1x4” 


No.1 Dimension, Common 10 to 16 Shingles, Extra 

SIS1E, 2x4—16 Boards — a - we Clear, 16”, 5/2 

Southern Douglas 1x6” Red Cy- 

pine fir No.1 ug e. =. No. v.g. Cedar press 

i. Sl SS $35.00 $26.00 $5.50 ee 

New Bedford, Mass............ 30.00 26.00 $73.00 $55.00 4.60 RY 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.......-+++. ee 35.00 23.00 aaa Sata ‘ i: 

MOGMOREEE, Te Eeccccccccccceces ee 35.00 31.00 75.00 65.00 4.25 or 

Buffalo, N. Y...ccccccessescece $36.00 RP 34.00 85.00 igo 5.25 3 

PRCOTNOM, We Pocccocesccccccces 40.00 37.50 32.50 70.00 65.00 6.40 f 

Philadelphia, Pa.............++. 33.50 37.50 32.50 70.00 70.00 6.50 $7.50 

DE, ccc cencenvereces 36.00 38.00 33.00 75.00 75.00 6.50 7.50 

BE, “Bee cevececescveseus 35.00 35.00 “eo 75.00 65.00 4.50 Z 
Oo ee a ee 36.00 36.00 ean 70.00 65.00 5.00 
TE, GDicccsecevecsccecess See 32.00 40.00 65.00 50.00 4.00 

Se Se nteccknt ees vecoed e's 37.00 41.00 35.00 ‘ai es sei 5.25 apy 

BOCTO TMM, WHE sccccccccesces 35 00 35.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 5.00 5.00 

Des Moines, Iowa...........6: 42.00 pine 45.00 ares 60.00 epee ‘oe 
Mince ccteeséeecae 24.00 24.00 eiata ee ives 4.50 
MORONS CHEF, Mec ccccccccceces 36.00 36.00 47.50 65.00 65.00 4.20 
ly EE en cee seaeenee seme 46.00 45.00 <a 65.00 4.25 
GranG WVOrns, MM. D.ccccccccese or oa alot atts 3.40 
ee EE, SE ccc csestesed 33.00 er 38.00 ees 4.25 
San Francisco, Calif........... wee 20.00 20.00 45.00 4.50 
Los Angeles, Calif............. 18.50 18.50 39.00 2.75 





Plans to Increase Foreign 
Business 


RayMOND, WasH., Jan. 14.—To further a 
closer working arrangement between lumber 
mills and export loggers of the Grays Harbor 
and Willapa Harbor areas in increasing foreign 
business, the Grays Harbor Exportation Co., 
of Aberdeen, intends to open an office here soon. 
This company has handled foreign sales for the 
Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills since last March. 
The Sun Lumber Co., of this city, according to 
Jacob Siler, manager, will be associated. He 
said that sizable orders already have been re- 
ceived for hemlock squares for Japan, and that 
his company will begin cutting baby squares 
and flitches immediately for Japanese shipment. 

The Grays Harbor Exportation Co. proposes 
to co-ordinate sales .and export prices from 
Grays Harbor and Willapa Harbor. Orders 
will be partly filled on Willapa Harbor, and 
completed on Grays Harbor, so that business 
demanding full shiploads, formerly not avail- 
able here, can be handled. 

Independent loggers in this locality, as well 
as small-mill operators, believe that the new 
arrangement will give them a real opportunity 
for increased business. Arrangements will be 
made for providing adequate storage on the 
docks of the Port of Willapa Harbor, so that 
products of the smaller manufacturers can be 
assembled there, to permit grouping together 
for export in large orders. 

The Grays Harbor Exportation Co. ships to 
Japan, Europe, South America, Australia and 
Africa. 


Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that the 
revenue freight loadings for the two weeks 
ended Jan. 7, 1933, total 842,431 cars as follows: 
Forest products, 21,691 cars (a decrease of 
2,954 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 24, 1932): grain, 46.137 cars; coke. 
9,596 cars: ore, 2,671 cars; livestock, 29,059 
cars; merchandise, 260.805 cars, and miscel- 
laneous, 269.539 cars. The total loadings for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 7 show a decrease of 
168.945 cars below the amount for the two weeks 
ended Dec. 24, 1932. 


A CHESTNUT LOG of record size was cut from 
a native tree from the John C. Cheney woods 
at Bemus Point, Chautauqua County, New 
York. The tree was 102 feet tall. and at least 
285 years old, according to its ring count. The 
log was 32 feet long, and showed little decay. 
It was seven feet in diameter at the base, and 
four feet two inches at the top, scaling 6,000 
board feet. 


West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] 
SEATTLE, WASH., Jan. 18.— The 178 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended Jan. 14 reported: 
Production 87,492,000 
Shipments 83,128,000 5% under production 
Orders 94,627,000 8.2% over production 
A group of 252 mills whose production re- 
ports for 1932 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 
Average weekly operating capacity.256,111,000 
Average weekly cut for 2 weeks: 
I ati aeils nig pv ojpia: Sable ak aT a RR 112,962,000 
PAR SR See eee ee 49,319,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 
Pe SE pavsiecusa unr eee 53,103,000 
A group of 178 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended Jan. 14 was 87,492,000 
feet, reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 

ee -Awew 18,107,000 21,285,000 45,512,000 
Domestic 

cargo 31,848,000 40,022,000 94,858,000 

Export 25,884,000 26,031,000 89,872,000 

Local 7,289,000 Le 86s‘ eaeeuuas 

83,128,000 94,627,000 230,242,000 


A group of 172 identical mills whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 
plete for 1932 and 1933 to date, reported as fol- 
lows : 

Average of two 
weeks ended Average for 2 weeks 


Jan. 14, 1933 1933 1932 
Production 43,746,000 43,161,000 52,320,000 
Shipments 41,565,000 41,028,000 61,262,000 
Orders 47,313,000 45,887,000 58,102,000 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, CAuir., Jan. 14.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the 
reports of 11 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for November: 


—Redwood— White 
Percent of Wood 





Feet production Feet 

Production ..... 10,965,000 ‘i 2,847,000 
Shipments ...... $,560,000) 3,155,000 
PIGRt WOO... . <<< 1,110,000 § 97.3 310,000 
Orders— 

Received ......11,858,000 108.0 1,732,000 

Ce BAG... ceess 21,280,000 ‘us 4,018,000 

Detailed Distribution of Redwood 
Shipments Orders 

Northern California*.... 4,588,000 7,194,000 
Southern California*..... 1,341,000 1,324,000 
. IBS ERGR Ree maa 89,000 48,000 
Basternt ...... . 2,354,000 2,580,000 
Foreign 1,188,000 712,000 

ME os celica dh nase babos “9 ,560,000 11,858,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders 


WasHINcTON, D. C., Jan. 19.—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for two weeks ended Jan. 7, 1933, and for 
fifty-two weeks of 1932, covering mills whose statistics for both 1932 and and 1931 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of iden- 
tical mills for the corresponding period of 1931. 































































Two WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: — oat of Mills 1933 of 1932 1933 1932 1933 of 1932 
Southern Pine Association................++: 94 27,451,000 98 28,577,000 81 28,255,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 187 74,012,000 81 82,951,000 67 89,702,000 82 

’ Western Pine Association ................4+. 105 17,927,000 83 28,074,000 52 28,757,000 55 
Northern Pine Manufacturers................ | eC os 1,586,000 56 1,490,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 490,000 43 463,000 40 605,000 54 

EE MIE oh 4 kino eo ven eeraekeaw Heuwee 407 119,880,000 S84 141,651,000 65 148,809,000 75 
Hardwoods: ' : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 184 10,128,000 71 18,270,000 74 14,697,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 14 206,000 26 998,000 41 1,349,000 61 
ee ROD ois et dnaen ewe dane cuwemaes 198 10,334,000 68 19,268,000 71 16,046,000 q 
me GRUEE 66 c2.6 06s 6 6a 2s raw sai ene nenea’s 591 130,214,000 83 160,919,000 66 164,855,000 74 
FIFTY-TWO WEEKS Average No. Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
Softwoods: of Mills 1932 of 1931 1932 193 1932 of 1931 
Southern Pine Association..............++++. 104 1,006,605,000 72 1,220,994,000 79 1,222,815,000 80 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 201 2,722,553,000 57 3,097,143,000 62 3°083'528,000 64 
Western Pine Association... .ccccessscecee 109 1,269,315,000 59 1,762,107,000 70 1,752,762,000 72 
Northern Pine Manufacturers.........--+.++6 7 27,283,000 27 95,013,000 7m 86,648,000 71 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 19,623,000 22 42,277,000 67 39,530,000 67 
i GE xa. cic occu peewee mons nee ene as 440 5,045,379,000 - 59 6,217,534,000 67 6,185,283,000 69 
Hardwoods: : 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 159 372,567,000 56 550,490,000 69 533,016,000 67 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 19 26,873,000 2s 63,996,000 65 58,554,000 60 
te DEES. gio sd ccs eewren ise wewee nen 178 399,440,000 53 614,486,000 68 591,570,000 66 
nN IN Fd aya dake a cinta IO ay vat 599 5,444,819,000 50 6,832,020,000 67 6,776,853,000 69 
Western Pine S | Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stock 
[Special telegram to American LuMBERMAN] Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 16—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross stock 
PorTLAND, Ore., Jan. 18.—The Western Pine | footage Jan. 7, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks : 

Association reports as follows o1 operations of | nies No. of ini Unfillea yee Sat 
Inland Empire and California mills during the | _ Association— aie “Mills Stocks Orders Percent 
two weeks ended Jan. 14: | Southern Pine Association...... See rete 101 543,916,000 48,188,000 9 

| West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 130 974,494,000 203,393,000 21 
Average number of mills reporting, 110: Western Pine Association ..........2.ceeeecees 107 1,140,033,000 87,339,000 8 
Total production for two weeks.. 19,975,000 | Northern Pine MamuractUrers. ...iccccsscccccccic 7 178,724,000 6,578,000 4 
0 ae Se i era e ore 32,036,000 | Hardwood Manufacturers Institute. ..c2.cccsese 208 890,919,000 88,676,000 10 
Orders received . PS - 35,964,000 | 
Report of average of 109 mills: 
Average weekly capacity........ 128,002,500 | 
Actual production, weekly average 15,071,500 | r ers | ercent ove ut 
Weekly Prag i 6 

, a of identical mills, average | [Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 

Sh cee ——— | Wasuincton, D. C., Jan. 19.—Six associations for the two weeks ended Jan. 14 reported as 
Jan. , 1933 Jan. » 1932 . —_ 7 
Production . . "9,987,500 ~ 11,984,500 | follows: : Week No. of = 

q Shipments .... " 15'853'500 31680 500 Softwoods ended Mills Production Shipments Orders 
Orders received..... 17,726,500 31.963.000 Southern Pine Association (North Carolina Jan. 7 103 17,974,000 15,606,000 16,013,000 
Identical mills reporting, average number Mills included) .......seccccscccceceecens Jan. 14 107 21,395,000 18,652,000 24,580,000 

108%: | West Coast Lumbermen’s Association....... Jan. 7 178 40,006,000 36,840,000 3,472,000 
Production, weekly average, for 3 oom, 1 ‘i CT,SOR,000 66,509,000 51,158 000 
previous years .......... eeees 38,602,500 Western Pine Association (Inland Empire Jan. 7 107 8,643,000 13,032,000 13,742,000 
On Jan. On Jan. and California millS)............seeeeeens Jan. 14 104 11,200,000 16,667,000 19,778,000 
re 14, 1933 16, 1932 | Northern Pine Manufacturers.............. Jan. 7 7 923,000 865,000 
Unfilled orders (103 ; - Jan. 14 e., seca 1,016,000 1,105,000 
mills) ........... 94,929,000 156,676,000 | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Jan. 7 13 258,000 296,000 285,000 
| CHEST AOGOCINMORss occ crcrevesvccenescns an. 14 15 304,000 885,000 739,000 
ee : ate . nein emia. Setanta 
Pag gy = Loc CaBin BIRTHPLACE at Hodgen- ae bs '0 sane bie sw ease ile ae eee aoe a Jan. 7 408 66,881,000 66,697,000 74,377,000 
Me e, Ky., is to be reproduced at Winona Lake, | hteatin Jan. 14 111 80,385,000 83,509,000 97,356,000 
Ind., the camp of the Chicago Boy’s Club— | Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute......... Jan. 7 362 6,348,000 13,093,000 9,276,000 
formed thirty years ago for poorer youth from Jan. 14 356 7,965,000 12,967,000 10,811,000 
Sek P y 
the congested districts of the city. They will | Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufac- Jan. 7 13 86,000 343,000 602,000 
use logs taken from a dismantled cabin at War- oe EO Jan. 14 15 297,000 485,000 316,000 
like, Ind. The interior will be an authentic | PS er ete ee ee ey errr oe Jan. 7 375 6,434,000 13,436,000 9,878,000 
ikeness of the original cabin’s. Jan. 14 371 8,262,000 13,452,000 11,127,000 








Ox Profit to Lumber Dealers 
















Sell CASCO Glue Sell CASCO Wall SEALER 
when you sell Lumber when you sell Wallboard 
Universally used by woodworking fac- Especially adapted for sizing insulating 
tories. Now available in handy packages —fibreboard surfaces with unequalled 


for Carpenters, Cabinetmakers, Home 


‘tm savings of paint and labor. Amazingly 
Craftsmen, Manual Training work, etc. 6 P e" 


CASCO salle because t is well known low cost—one pound retailing at 50c ... 
. . . widely and consistently advertised. covers 400 to 1000 sq. ft. of surface. 
Glues almost everything; has great Does everything that every other wall 
strength; is waterproof. It is a dry pow- size, sealer or primer will do, whether 





der, mixes quickly and easily in cold _ ‘ 
pe acme pce Be se ad starch, glue, cereal, oil or varnish base. 


one pound of dry powder (retails 65c) And in addition, will actually correct 
makes 114 quarts liquid glue. bad wall conditions. 


Buy CASCO Glue and CASCO Wall SEALER from your leading Building 
Supply or Hardware Jobber—or write us for complete information. 


THE CASEIN MANUFACTURING COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC., 217 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Market WwW . i 
The Polleys arKe eCws trom /AMier! 
Lumber Co. | 
monly are disposed of for $7.50 and $8.50. 
Tacoma, Wash. Hemlock has quite a price range. Small ing f1 
Manufacturers of P d Douglas Fir.—Lumber production in this 1088 move at $6 and $7, but good-sized logs port } 
on erosa area has returned to the normal curtailed °F export—for which there is now consider- seaso! 
—— basis that prevailed up to the middle of De- 2ble demand—pbring $10. Lumber cedar jg ceiver 
e cember, when mills began slackening off for held at mtg hoo sogeeens to one informant, _ 
ne the customary holiday shutdowns. Resump- Shin: Bo :~ -_ A the .y thirty days, land, 
tion of operation, following New Year’s, was og S0G8 NSVS OF tened, $8 and $9 repre- Pro 
gradual during the first two weeks of Jan- ‘Senting average prices. able, 
uary, but, by the middle of January, the tion 1 
] situation was virtually the same as a month Portland, Ore. becau 
Se ects previous. Loggers report little activity, with J closil 
small indication of improvement before the West Coast Logging.—Several hundred men safe 
early part of February. They report the in- went into the woods this week, and more be cu 
activity due chiefly to unfavorable weather. camps will soon get into action. Supply of this | 
General Offices and Mills: Door factory and veneer plant operators are 1/088 is light, but weather is favorable. 
_P. ~— more optimistic than sawmill men regarding Douglas Fir market is on the whole in 
ty ly Missoula, Mont. increased business, their feeling being at- about the same condition as it was two weeks 2et 
tributed largely to an upward turn apparent ago, except that orders for Japanese squares for d 
during the last week or so. Shipments of has eased up somewhat. Ocean space for bares 
lumber, particularly those by water, have January and February is booked full, and price 
remained about the same. Reports of a orders are now being taken for March de- to b 
scarcity of space and consequent increase in livery. The Shanghai market is continuing vard 
° rates to Oriental markets are regarded by active, with the bulk of the orders going Some 
Fea er ver um er many lumbermen as an indication of improve- to mills in Canada. Atlantic coast business those 
° ment. European shipments are confined is keeping up quite well but rail business is price 
largely to doors and piywood. quiet. roofe 
Delleker, Plumas Co., Calif. Western Pines.—Production is down to a Ha 
of Seattle, Wash. very low level, about 6 percent of capacity. since 
Manufacturers rs = : . Of 116 mills, only 20 are in operation. Orders repo! 
sine aa laine ng Rindge grag recently were below recent weekly average, ing 
FAMOUS FEATHER RIVER levels. Prices in the main are holding. Op- but this week showed an incre _—- : smal 
timism that things will shortly pick up is Spruce demand showed some revival during lumt 
SOFT PINE persistent. the last week, with the United Kingdom in- than 
Set—tasck of werchasing power amens quiring. New business included domestic amp! 
All Grades and Thickness— the farmers in particular, and the nation in orders for brewery vat material. bes 
up to 16/4 general, is given as the principal reason for Ci * + Ohi veal 
P poor wholesale business. One shipper said incinnati, 10 aes 
the MAJOFICY of his orders in the last _— Hardwoods.— Hardly enough buying of dust 
THICK UPPERS months had been of such nature that payment hardwoods has been done in this district re- for 1 
for them will come out of taxpayers’ money. ently to fix a basis for quotations. Prices is al 
OUR SPECIALTY He declared normal December-January line- are weak, but not materially lower.  Indi- Ne 
yard business is not coming in. A fair ations point to a revival of interest on the os 
amount of railroad material is being ordered, art of furniture manufacturers. A number grad 
or inquired for, mostly by the eastern roads, 4¢ the manufacturers from Indiana and the — 
for western are buying =e little. One in- southern Ohio and Kentucky districts have : 
formant declared the C. N. & W. purchased attended the furniture marts at Chicago bein 
4,000,000 feet of stringers and ties last week, and Grand Rapids, and some Snlety good or- orde 
and that the Soo line is out for more lumber, ders are expected. : It Pal nalhewed hardwood 
Local plans for an aggressive campaign, to lumber dealers can look for a fairly large 
urge more general use of wood as a build- run of orders from auto and body plants in Ne 
ing material by State, county, and city de- Webruary ané March. when the factories be- han 
partments, have been made by the Seattle gin to exhaust their present supplies. Export ten 
carpenters union. trade is draggy, with inquiry sporadic and are 
Intercoastal.—Ship owners are asking a $9 prices unsatisfactory. hea’ 
rate to the Atlantic coast. They are in a iat : very 
more favorable position as regards space Softwoods.—Retail inventories are the low- Eve 
since some ships were taken off. Inter- eSt on record. If the home modernizing cam- seve 
coastal volume has improved somewhat. Paign materializes, yards will have a good suffi 
Prices here are firm, and there is no indica- D>USiness for the next six months at least, and this 
tion that they will recede. it is expected that several million dollars will all | 
‘ , aa a i . . be turned into construction channels. Yellow . 
California. — W holesale yards in southern pine and cypress are dull, and somewhat if 
California have large stocks, and they are softer in price ; B&l 
not moving, as building is inactive. Business F : qui 
is better in northern California, but volume ° edg 
of purchases has been low the last sixty days. Memphis, Tenn. par’ 
The coastwise rate of $4 is steady. Southern Hardwoods.—Little activity has and 
Export.—The export situation is not as been noted in the market since the first of se 
P . good as it was two weeks ago. Japanese the year. ome 
yea Fes Fon ae 4 Business buying has tapered off. Rates have softened Domestic—There have been a few inquiries = 
usiness 1s to Japan. Baby squares move at $4.25, and from domestic consumers, but no sizable oe 
LONG TIMBERS! large squares at $4.75. Entrance of European’ orders have been placed. The best domestic stri 
. tramps = oe —— — .“- — the demand is from furniture and automobile ner 
and it always has been! We know our little right along, lumber to Ghanahel earvy- aay ee Gane of the inenl we are 
business yet we charge no more! . $4.50 t pe et yA d this t plants has een taking on considerable hard- B 
’ ing a 94.0” rate, attempts to reduce this tO woods during the last few weeks and is oper- 
RAILWAY & %2:25 are being made. Volume and rate to ating full time, but is not placing orders for om 
OSTRANDE TIMBER CO, the United Kingdom and Continent remain new supplies, simply cleaning up on old and 
OSTRANDER, WASH. the a A rate of $13 a est Coast contracts. There has been considerable in- — 
“The original long timber mill.” ports to the west coast of South America is quiry from the northern automobile manu- ow 
° considered high here, and is limiting lumber  facturers, and a few sales have been re- Sto: 
movement somewhat. The depreciated cur- ported. These hardwoods are apparently go- one 
rencies of all the foreign consuming countries ing into the new models. There has been but pri 
Lumbermen Have You « continue to be a big problem. little buying of rough flooring oak by manu- tie 
Problem to Solve? Shingles.—Prices have remained firm, and  facturers of hardwood flooring, as demand vat 
in logging, log transportation or harvesting sar are one or two items have even strengthened. for flooring has been exceptionally light. ver 
and yo coment Logging’’ will te Mill operation is about 22 percent of capacity Most flooring plants are idle. There have s 
| cay Te for logging LOGGING for the industry. More inquiry is reported, been some fair-sized orders placed for cot- bee 
superintendents, timber and stocks continue low. tonwood, by _manufacturers of boxes and hay 
owners, etc. By Ralph C. Bryant Logs. — There has been practically no crates, in anticipation of a demand with the pa 
Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. change in log prices or demand. Fir sales Passage of the beer bill. Manufacturers of ner 
A . Lumbe 431 S. Dearborn are made at $7, $10 and $14; and $8, $12 and interior trim are practically out of the hard- aig 
erican Lumberman ‘ s:., Chicago $16, the latter figures being top for good logs. Wood market. o 
Clear fir logs are very firm. Small logs com- Foreign.—The best demand has been com- “ 
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ing from foreign buyers. Shipments for ex- 
port have held up exceptionally well for this 
season, and some nice orders have been re- 
ceived by exporters since the first of the year. 
Most of the business is coming from Eng- 
land, where both oak and ash are in demand, 

Production.—Weather has not been favor- 
able, and few mills are operating. Produc- 
tion is showing considerable decline, not only 
pecause of inclement weather, but because of 
closing down of plants for repairs. It is 
safe to say that production will continue to 
be curtailed during the first six months of 


this year. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Retailers are buying some fir and hemlock 
for delivery by the Panama Canal and State 
barge canal route. They think that lumber 
prices are about as cheap as they are likely 


to be, but are waiting for a little better 
yard trade before making larger purchases. 
Some industries are picking up, especially 


those catering to the automobile trade. Fir 
prices are a little stronger. Southern pine 
roofers recently declined 50 cents. 

Hardwoods have shown little improvement 
since the new year started. Many customers 
report that they have lately been busy tak- 
ing inventories and that, while stocks are 
small, they are in no immediate need of more 
lumber. The stocks at the yards are smaller 
than a year ago, but in most cases are still 
ample on leading items. 

Western Pines are about holding their own 
as to prices, with an advance of 50 cents in 
low grades of Ponderosa pine, and conces- 
sions withdrawn on D selects. Lack of in- 
dustrial activity is keeping down the demand 
for the better grades, and the retail demand 
is also small. 

Northern Pine is moving very slowly. A 
gradual increase in the call for the box 
grades is looked for, but just now trade at 
the box factories is dull. Little building is 
being done, and retailers are withholding 


ee Norfolk, Va. 


North Carolina Pine shippers have been 
handicapped by awful weather during the last 
ten days, especially when all orders placed 
are for quick shipment. There have been 
heavy rains, followed by heavy snows, and 
very cold weather freezing up everything. 
Even with good weather during the next 
several weeks, the majority of the mills have 
sufficient business to keep them going for 
this period and longer. Inquiries for pine of 
all kinds have picked up. 

Upper Grades.—Sales of 4/4 and thicker 
B&better edge have been very light, and in- 
quiries have included only small quantities of 
edge widths in mixed cars. Buyers are still 
partial to mixed cars of stock widths, rough 
and dressed, and the quantity of 10- and 
12-inch widths is very limited. The southern 
yards are using a little more 4/4 No. 1 com- 
mon stock widths, also edge and stock widths 
combined, but are buying only when forced 
to do so. There is some inquiry for bark 
strips, rough and worked into flooring and 
Partition, but demand is light, though prices 
are very low. 

Box—Edge box 4/4 has been quiet. Some 
Small box plants are using air dried edge box 
and paying a little more, but this is hard to 
fet because of unfavorable weather. Retail 
yards have been buying a little more rough 
Stock box, also more 6-inch air dried roofers, 
and do not seem to haggle as much over 
prices. There has been a fair demand for 
4-inch box, dressed, also dressed and resawn, 
but 4/4 box bark strips continue to move 
very slowly. 





Shed Stock.—Planing mill operators have 
been finding inquiries more numerous, and 
have been getting a few more orders, par- 
ticularly for flooring and kiln dried and air 
dried roofers. Many mixed-car inquiries are 
being circulated, and most mills find them 
difficult to quote on. The prices on air dried 
and kiln dried roofers remain the same. Bad 
weather curtailed both shipments and opera- 


tions, and there are a number of old orders 
yet to be shipped. Dressed framing has been 
more active. 


Hardwoods—There has been 
mand for tupelo and sap gum, 
and other hardwoods produced 
Carolina pine section. The prices on these 
hardwoods are advancing, those on cotton- 
wood having advanced sharply because this 
item is very scarce. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Northern Pine—With attention of north- 
western retailers centered largely upon their 
annual convention, there has been little ac- 
tivity in the market. Such orders as are 
being shipped are confined mostly to badly 
mixed assortments for rush shipment. With 
stocks at their lowest ebb in history, it is be- 
coming more and more difficult to fill such 
orders. 

Millwork—-With prices at abnormally low 
levels, most retailers are continuing their 
“hand to mouth” purchasing. Since this is 
the dullest season for new building, material 
is moving slowly. Prospects for spring, deal- 
ers say, are fair. 

Northern White Cedar—Buying is rather 
light. Dealers, while admitting that the 
farmers’ purchasing power is not great, be- 
lieve considerable replacement work will 
have to be done. Prices are at a low ebb, 
and dealers declare there will be no further 
cuts. 


a better de- 
cottonwood 
in the North 


Louisville, Ky. 


Southern Hardwoods.—Although there have 
been some orders and inquiries for hardwoods 
since the holidays, business has been dull. 
While there have been some releases reported 
on orders for automobile body plants, there 
has been no new business. The furniture 
shows have not developed anything tangible 
yet. Planers and the building trades gener- 
ally are marking time. Box and crate folks 
are interested chiefly in possibilities of again 
making beer cases. A good many mills re- 
port stocks badly shot, and that they are 
forced to turn down some business offered, 
and also are unable to take mixed-car busi- 
ness. Cottonwood, in inch, including FAS, 
and Nos. 1 and 2 common, is active; all cot- 
tonwood orders have been for _ specified 
grades, rather than log run. There have 
been some 2-inch ash orders reported. Oak 
has been dull, except for just a little export 
business. Poplar is quiet. Gum is scarce, 
especially the sap; some FAS and No. 1 
common sap inquiries are out, and some inch 
No. 2 red gum has been sold for export. One 
of the most promising inquiries of late was 
for poplar and sap gum. Cypress, chiefly in 
inch, and in FAS, shop, select and No. 1 and 2 
common has been moving well. Hardwood 
production continues at a standstill. The 
only mills operating are the few that have 
collected a few logs coming out on high 
water, or those that have accumulated coun- 
try logs. 


e . 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Southern Pine manufacturers in Alabama 
made few changes in their price lists effec- 
tive Jan. 15. No. 3 flooring 1x3- and 4-inch, 
moved back to $5.50@6, while No. 2 1x4-inch 
moved up to $10. All sizes of No. 1 were 
listed at $14 and $15, with B&better ranging 
from $15.50 to $20.50. Ceiling, 5¢x4-inch, is 
in demand, with none available, and there is 
little accumulation of rough thin stock. 
Boards of all sizes are sluggish, and their 


prices remain about in line with Georgia 
roofers. Dimension sells as low as $8 for 
rough green, while dressed and matched 


touched $7.50 for No. 2, and $10.50 for No. 1; 
longleaf dimension was in poor call but 
brought better prices. Finish and interior 
trim held the December price level, with call 
for mixed cars limited, but good for 1x12- 
inch. Yards are bare of stocks, and mills 
have very little to offer. Export stock showed 
some activity, especially inch and 2-inch 
rough clear saps and Genoa primes, as well 
as scantlings. 


Hardwood Flooring.—Oak flooring manu- 
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facturers have prepared new iists, advancing 
prices, and many plants have advised sales- 
men to get full list or pass the business; 
demand has been poor. Maple flooring sales 
have increased. 

Cypress mills in Alabama report- demand 
poor and most have closed down, though 
prices are fair. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Southern Pine inquiry is much more active 
than actual sales. Railroads are the princi- 
pal buyers, but there are a few lists coming 
from the yards in the South. Industrial in- 
quiry and orders have fallen off sharply. 
Railroad inquiries call for a general assort- 
ment, but chiefly larger sizes for heavy con- 
struction and bridge repair, with small lots 
of decking, siding and framing for car re- 
pairs. Such lists are being received from 
all of the roads. Pine prices have held up 
well in view of the holiday demand being 
practically nothing. The 6- and 8-inch sizes 
have been very poor sellers for the last three 
months, and have held firm at $15.50 for 
6-inch and $16.50 for 8-inch; 10-inch has 
been in better demand, but not as firm, ata 
price range of $18@20, and 12-inch has been 
more or less active, demand leaning toward 
long lengths, with prices firm at an average 
of $21 base. All above prices are delivered 
Jacksonville. Export inquiry improved fol- 
lowing the holiday lull and is much better 
than exporters had hoped for. December ex- 
port shipments were slightly under 3,000,000 
feet, while shipments to Jan. 16 are over 
2,000,000 feet. Jacksonville 1932 exports were 
$2,253,000 feet, against 24,685,000 for 1931. 

Cypress is inactive. Florida yards never 
buy anything but absolutely necessary stocks 
until after Jan. 15, and inquiries have been 
very light. Prices are steady. 

Hardwood export demand, depended on to 
a great extent in this territory has fallen 
off sharply, and therefore business is ex- 
tremely dull. The furniture shows have not 
as yet developed any new business, but in- 
quiries are expected soon. 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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Boston, Mass., Jan. 16.—It is too early in 
the New Year, and too close to the annual in- 
ventory period, to detect any important depar- 
tures from the trade trends of the last three 
months. The price list for practically all items 
is without material changes as regards actual 
sales, though the effort persists among manufac- 
turers in all sections to set up and maintain 
firm prices, somewhat above the level at which 
buyers are willing to place actual orders. The 
yards have exceptionally low inventories, and 
are moving very little lumber, but they report 
many inquiries fér spring home building pro- 
jects, and appear to be more confident, than 
at any time in the last three years, that this 
class of building, coupled with current enthus- 
iasm for remodeling, is to result in a real in- 
crease in consumption of materials in the year 
ahead. The pressure to move mill prices to a 
higher level is being met by a persistent buyers’ 
drive to find just at what level actual purchases 
are to be made, as the need for spring replace- 
ments develops. In this situation, few round lot 
orders are being placed for spring requirements. 


West Coast Fir and Hemlock.—Sales to the 
yards have not yet displayed any tendency 
toward stocking up, yet stocks at the yards 
are low and badly broken. Dealers are pick- 
ing up all the lumber they need from arriving 
unsold parcels. Intercoastal distributors here 
insist that mill prices for common fir have 
advanced at least $3.50 since early July, for 
stock piled on mill docks. With the inter- 
coastal freight rate ranging between $8.50 
and $10.56, there is a real basis for price 
dickering. The normal f. o. b. price base at 
Boston is $16.50 off page 12%, West Coast 
manual, for the smaller scantling sizes of fir; 
$17 off for the 6- to 12-inch, and $17.50 for 
the timber sizes. Offerings of fir and hem- 
lock boards are not heavy, and asking prices 
f. o. b. dock are: No. 1, $17.50; No. 2, $16, 
and No. 3, $14.50. These prices call for square 
edge boards, to which 50 cents should be 
added if dressed and matched. They are 
being shaded under pressure, but seldom more 
than 50 cents. The average receipts per 
month in 1932 were 7,618,621 feet; 1931, 13,- 
266,611 feet; 1930, 10,905,270 feet. 


Eastern Spruce.—The yards have not yet 
started buying to cover early spring require- 
ments, nor do they appear convinced that 
“firm prices” will hold indefinitely. The 
“firm price” group represents 75 percent of 
the softwood mill capacity in the Northeast. 
Dimension spruce at the Maine and Provin- 
cial mills is uniformly held at the $32 base. 
For the random sizes, small scantling sells 


at $23; 6-inch, $24; 88-inch, $26; 10-inch, 
$31@32; 12-inch, $34. 
Hemlock.—The call for eastern hemlock 


clipped boards is light, and offerings are 
limited at $21@22 for the 12-, 14- and 16-foot 
lengths, while the shorter northern boards 
sell at a range of $18@19. 


Lath and Shingles. — Most offerings of 
standard spruce slab lath are at $3.75 for the 
1%4-inch, and $4@4.25 for the wider size. 
There is a fair movement and not excessive 
offerings. On the eastern white cedar shin- 
gles there are no price changes, but the yards 
are inclined toward freer ordering. For the 
West Coast red cedars the per square prices 
for all-rail deliveries have not changed, 
though the sales have dwindled, as buyers 
within trucking range of the Boston ter- 
minals have turned to the waterborne offer- 
ings at f. o. b. quotations of $2.75 for the 
No. 1, 16-inch; $2.50 for the No. 2’s, and 
$3@3.10 for the 18-inch Perfections. The all- 
rail quotations are $3.09 and $3.39 for these 
sizes. 


Maple Heel Stock.—Opening sales for the 
new season of maple heel stock have not 
reached anticipated volume, though the shoe 
factories report a good run of early season 
orders. Heel shops are turning to the lower 
grades at under $50. Most sales of the better 
quality are at $65. On the other hand there 
are offerings of new clear stock fresh from 
the kilns as high as $75. This is used in the 
best grades of shoes only. 
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Pine Boxboards.—The stock of round edge 
pine box at the New Hampshire mills regis. 
tered a drop in the last three months from 
41,713,000 feet on Oct. 1 to 35,428,000 feet at 
New Years, and of this latter amount only 
6,924,000 is unsold. Most sales of inch are 
made at $14@15, but there have been sales 
for delivery at box shops within trucking 
range of the mills as low as $12 delivered, 
For the inch square edge box, price range is 
$23 @ 25. 

Recent Happenings in Lumber Trade 

The Northeastern Lumber Service (Inc.), 
of Boston, of which George R. Todd, of 
William Curtis’ Sons Co., is president, holds 
its annual meeting Friday, Feb. 10, at the 
Iiotel Somerset. Also on the same date and 
place, the Lumber Trade Club of Boston 
(Edward I. Loud of Weymouth, president) 
will hold its annual business session. Officers 
for the ensuing year will be chosen by each 
organization, and plans for the year’s aec- 
tivities will be developed. 


Bids were opened at the State House, 
Boston, on Jan. 4, to supply one carload of 
5/4 soft textured, light and even color FAS 
white oak, delivered at the Concord Reform- 
atory. The order was awarded to the lowest 
bidder at $67.75 per thousand, and from this 
figure the bids ranged up to $120—a spread 
between low and high of $52.25. 


A fire late in the evening on Jan. 10 com- 
pletely destroyed the two-story frame office 
building and contents of the Hutchinson 
Lumber Co., at Lynn, Mass., with a loss of 
320,000. This lumber yard is surrounded by 
huge shoe factories, which greatly increased 
the hazard. The executive head of the lum- 
ber company is Harry J. Harding, who makes 
his home in the nearby town of Revere, where 
he serves as fire commissioner. A fire alarm 
tapper in his home brought him quickly to 
the lumber yard, and the local chief promptly 
turned over the placing of all hose lines to 
him, with the result that the fire was con- 
fined to the office building. With the excep- 
tion of those stored in the safe, all of the 
company’s records were destroyed. Several 
million feet of lumber in sheds and on the 
dock was saved. 


The old established retail lumber business 
of Hatch Bros., at Newburyport, Mass., will 
now be under the management of Willard A. 
Hatch II, of Boston, for the estate of Orlando 
F. Hatch, and under the title Hatch Bros, Co. 
This is one of the older yards in Newbury- 
port, but it was not until 1905 that the busi- 
ness was incorporated. The new manager 
will continue his wholesale business. 


Personal Doings of New Englanders 


Horace A. Bailey, of Bailey & Delano Lum- 
ber Co., Atlantic Bank Building, Boston, 
joined a party of friends in late December 
for his annual hunting trip in the wilds of 
northern Maine. He returned to his home in 
Reading, Mass., where on Thursday evening 
(12th) he was host to about fifty members 
of his local Masonic commandery, at a deer 
dinner prepared under his direction and in- 
cluding deer soup, broiled chops and roast 
rack and leg, with all of the proper fixings. 
He brought back from the hunt a fine speci- 
men deer of good weight. 

The general welfare relief drive for five 
million dollars for the use of many Boston 
welfare agencies starts today (16th). In- 
dustry group chairmen will include Harry 
Bradford, of the McQuesten Lumber Co., East 
Boston, who will serve as chairman of the 
lumber group. 


Edward Richardson, of Brookline, for many 
years New England representatives of South- 
ern Pine Sales Corporation, is serving on the 
Norfolk County jury in Dedham. 

Elmer L. Gibbs, of E. L. Gibbs Lumber Co., 
79 Milk Street, Boston, accompanied by Mrs. 
Gibbs, leaves tomorrow (17th) for ten weeks 
in Florida, driving all the way in their new 
Lincoln. They will be guests at Kenilworth 
Lodge in Sebring. 


—_—_-_lC 
Tue Larcest Tree east of the Mississippi 


is said to be an American elm in Villenova, 
near Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC 








Business Changes 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Gill Lumber Co. (Inc.) sold 
to Stover Manufacturing Co. 

ARKANSAS. Clarksville—Pierce-Bonsteel Lum- 
ber Co. now Pierce-Young Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Bakersfield—Kern County Lumber 
Co. absorbed by King Lumber Co. 

Grass Valley—P. Andreotti sold his lumber yard 
to R. N. Johnson and Archie I. Rowen, who will 
operate under the name of Grass Valley Lumber 
Co. 

Huntington Beach—San Pedro Lumber Co. sold 
stock to E. K. Wood Lumber Co. 

Los Angeles—Lee J. Weaver & Son now owned 
py L. J. Weaver, Jr. 

ILLINOIS. Anchor, Andres and Leland—Alex- 
ander Lumber Co, recently closed its yards at these 
places: also the W. E. Terry Lumber Co. yard at 
Media. 

Chicago—Theo, Fathauer Co. 
from $500,000 to $200,000. 

Morris—Morris Lumber Co. incorporated as Ste- 
phen Lumber & Fuel Co. 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—H. B. Harley Lumber 
Co. changed name to Nichols, Harley & Clarke 
(Inec.) and moved to Muncie. 

South Bend—Claude O. West Lumber Co suc- 
ceeded by West-Vicar Co. (not inc.). 

IOWA. Dows—Dows Lumber Co, and Lampert 
Lumber Co. merged into Peterson & Lampert. 

Melcher—Melcher Lumber Co. sold to lowa Lum- 
ber Co. 

Soldier—G. J. Olson sold lumber business to 
Bradford & Kennedy, wholesale firm of Omaha, 
who in turn sold the stock to the Green Bay Lum- 
ber Co. at Soldier. 

MINNESOTA Kellogg—Botsford 
sold to J. C. Schierts. 

MISSOURI. Leadwood—Stretesky & Stapp Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., changed name to Stapp Lumber & 
Coal Co. 

Rayville—S, C. Carter & Son now Carter Hard- 
ware & Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Ansley—Dierks Lumber & Coal 
Co. holdings here taken over by the J. H. Melville 
Lumber Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Gastonia—T. A. Henry 
Lumber Co. machinery, stock and equipment sold 
to the Spencer Lumber Co. The real estate was 
not involved in the deal. 

OKLAHOMA. Piedmont—E. S. Billington Lum- 
ber Co. advises that it is not establishing a lumber 
yard here, but that Fred H. Scoggin is the owner 
and manager of the new yard. 

TEXAS. Moody—Bruce Campbell & Son have 
purchased the lumber, buildings and fixtures of 
William Cameron & Co. (Inc.), here. 

VIRGINIA. Deitaville—A. W. Hall has taken as 
his partner Edward J. Paulus, and the firm will 
be known hereafter as A. W. Hall & Co. 


decreased capital 





Lumber Co. 





New Mills and Equipment 


MICHIGAN. Newberry—J. A. Barrett is erect- 
ing a tie and sawmill, with capacity of 25,000 feet 
of lumber daily. 

TENNESSEE. Union City—Union City Lumber 
Co. plans mill to cost about $28,000. 

WASHINGTON. Cathlamet—International Wood 
Products Co. will erect a box factory at this point. 

Montesano—Schafer Bros. Lumber & Shingle Co. 
mill No. 1, which was recently damaged by fire, 
will be rebuilt on same site. 


Incorporations 


FLORIDA. Haines City—The McWilliams Build- 
ing Material Co. $10000. E. G. McWilliams, J. 
P. McWilliams and Robert T. Dewell directors. 

Ocala—Todd Lumber Co. $25,000. Old concern, 

Miami—Superior Block & Builders Supply Co. 
E. H,. O'Neal, 512 N. E. 57th Street, interested. 

Orlando—McCormick Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co. E. M. McCormick, J. D. Letton, O, E. Hannah 
interested. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Harvey Wrecking Co., 924 
Baltimore Ave. Old concern. 

Chicago—Miller Bros. Lumber Co., 4918 Lawrence 
Ave. $20,000. Old concern. 

INDIANA. Kentland—Arthur L. Smart incorpo- 
rated as Kentland Lumber Co. Frank J. Donnelly, 
W. E. Dye and George Bales of Rensselaer are 
among the stockholders. 


IOWA. Davenport—Hansen Lumber Corporation. 
$10,000. Old concern. 


cTtICHIGAN. Detroit—Active Pattern & Foundry 
0. 


‘ 


Detroit—Gulf Hardwoods Corporation. 
_ Grand Rapids—Veneer Works Liquidating Co., 
49 Alabama Ave., N. W. $50,000. 

Lapeer—Lapeer Wood Products Co. $5,000. 

Saginaw—Remer Bros. (Inc.). $20,000. Old con- 
cern, 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—Atlas House Wreck- 
ing & Lumber Co. 

ansas City—Automatic Door Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Jersey City—Max Lumber & 
Millwork Corporation. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Brooklyn Spar Co. 

New York—Norwalk Wood Heel Co. (Inc.). 
$20,000. 





New Hyde Park—New Hyde Park Lumber Corpo- 
ration. $5,000. Raphael Perlman, 721 Sackman 
St., Brooklyn, an incorporator. 

New York City—Clayton 


Lumber Co. (Inc.). 


$5,000. Will operate business in Richmond (Staten 
Island Station). Barnett Parker, 801 Crotona Park, 
North, Bronx, New York City. 


Watertown—Watertown Juilders 
(Inc.). $20,000. 

Webster—Monroe County Lumber & Supply Cor- 
poration. Harland R. Martin, 170 Fuller Ave.,. 
Webster, interested, Will operate business in Roch 
ester. 

OHIO. Toledo—Toledo Door & Sash Co. $10,000. 
Wholesale. Henry B. Schwartz, 1814 Waite Ave. 
and William C, Horn, 2447 Fulton St., interested. 

OREGON. Gold Beach—Curry Cedar Co. $25,000. 
R. F. Owens interested. 

Portland—S & T Co. 
arators. 

TEXAS. 
corporated under same name. 

VIRGINIA. Washington—Lumber Dealers’ Sup- 
ply Co. $25,000. G. W. Nichols of South Washing- 
ton, interested. 

WASHINGTON. 
Co. $100,000. 

Raymond—Crosby Logging Co. 
R. Crosby interested. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Pineville—Shannon Coal 
Land Co, incorporated by C. S. Peables and others 
to take over timber holdings of W. M. Ritter Lum- 
ber Co. on 50,000 acres in Wyoming County. 

WISCONSIN. Madison—Miss-Wis Timber & 
Land Co. Frank C. Blied, Conrad J. Martens and 
George Miller incorporators. 

Wautoma—Dahlke, Giese & Walker incorporated 
as Dahlke, Giese & Walker Co. 


Supply Co. 


Manufacturers battery sep- 
Vernon—H. G. Leonard Lumber Co. in- 
$100,000. 


Everett—North Star Lumber 
H. M. Robbins interested. 


$10,000. Lloyd 


New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—MacDouga!l & 
Cole, 2101 East 5lst Street. Wholesale door and 
panel business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Furniture Co. 

NEW JERSEY. Allwood—Allwood Lumber Co. 
James G. Sanders interested. 

NEW YORK. Smithtown 3ranch—Smithtown 
Distributing Yards. Gilbert A. Cameron and Her- 
man Schmidt, proprietors. 


Wakefield—Middlesex Reed 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Lindsey Lumber & Export 
Co. Sawmiil, planing mill and a large amount of 
stock destroyed by $100,000 fire. Insured. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Hogan Lumber Co. 
suffered $85,000 fire loss. 
ILLINOIS. East St. Louis.—Illmo Lumber Co. 


suffered loss by fire of between $125,000 and $150,- 
000. Several storage sheds for lumber and saw- 
dust, the garage and a planing mill were de- 
stroyed. $75,000 insurance. 


IDAHO. Cataldo—Harry Whiteman & Son saw- 
mill burned; partly insured. Will be rebuilt. 





Trouble and Litigation 


The Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., made an assignment on 
Jan. 6 to William A. Caldwell, an attorney 
of Buffalo. <A letter to creditors stated that 
gross business dropped 50 percent, and oper- 
ations were at a large loss. The assignee 
will dispose of the assets on Jan. 20. The 
company has about $60,000 worth of lumber 
on hand. 


Schedules of the Hansen Lumber Co., 
Davenport, Iowa, in receivership, list as- 
sets of $53,904; liabilities, $60,063, $21,601 se- 
cured, Principal assets are $37,138 accounts 
receivable, and $12,398 promissory notes. 








J. R. Oden, of the Oden Elliott Lumber Co., 
Birmingham, Ala., has been named liquidat- 
ing officer of the Campbell Lumber Co., re- 
tailers of that city. Inability to collect 
brought about the decision to liquidate. 


At a meeting of the Fairfield Lumber Co., 
retailer, Fairfield, Ala., Jan. 3, an agreement 
was entered into with creditors whereby J. I. 
Harrison, jr., auditor First National Bank; 
J. R. Oden, Oden-Elliott Lumber Co., and T. R. 
Simmons, Cleveland Lumber Co. and president 
of the Fairfield Lumber Co., were named as 
trustees wtih authority to liquidate. 


John M. Andrews, Birmingham (Ala.) lum- 
berman, has been named trustee of the 
Ensley Lumber Co., Ensley, Ala., retailer, 
which was owned and operated by L. R. 
Vines. Hearing on an involuntary petition 
will be in a few days. 
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No 
Wonder 
Booth- 
Kelly 


Lumber Is CERTIFIED 
For Quality and Grading 


Look at the size of these old growth Doug- 
las Fir trees. These tall, straight, big 
bodied trees produce the kind of lumber 
that is worthy of any manufacturer's trade 
mark and guarantee. 


You know this is the age of branded, iden- 
tified merchandise. People insist on know- 
ing what they are buying and they appre- 
ciate the manufacturer's guarantee. 


Booth-Kelly Douglas Fir lumber is not only 
identified, but is TRIPLY CERTIFIED for 
quality and grading—the trade marks of 
West Coast Lumbermen's Association, the 
"Tree-Mark" of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association, and the figure 
"20" which is our own mill number. 


Booth-Kelly can furnish anything you need 
in — Fir lumber and structural ma- 
terial. 


Remember, it's much easier to sell CERTI- 
FIED lumber. 


We are headquarters for Association Trade-Marked 
and Grade-Marked Douglas Fir Lumber. 


\Boctliztell 


“LUMBER CO 





TWO MILLS—SPRINGFIELD and WENDLING, ORE. 
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Klin Dried 


and Air Deiea ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


We own and represent exceptional quality stocks in 
elmann Spruce, Sitka Spruce a Wasne Pine 


We represent Nicola Pine Mills, Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 
General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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2357 South Loomis Street, CHICAGO 
Telephone Canal 1830, 1831, 0118 

















Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1350 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 


Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 
























GILBERT NELSON & CO. 


Public Accountants 
I! SOUTH LASALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE RANDOLPH 2220 
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| Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance 


You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guees at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more 
of a problem than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit 
months is determined 
nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 


Over $9,500,000 paid to our policyholders 
The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


Sill Locust St. 220So0.StateSt. 537 Mer. Exch. Bldg, 
. Leais, Mo. Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 
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Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 

on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermcn 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Tuohy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 


























H. L. Vetter, president National Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., is recovering from a minor op- 
eration. 


Mrs. Ross W. Sloniker, wife of the president 
of Mowbray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has recovered from a recent illness. 


J. L. Odom, for several years with the Estes 
Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala., as buyer, has 
entered business on his own account. 


Edward Steinman, secretary Steinman Lum- 
ber Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has been elected 
president of the Milwaukee Boy Scout Council. 


H. Floyd Blount, of the Blount Lumber Co., 
Lacona, N. Y., was re-elected a director of the 
Lacona National Bank at its recent annual 
meeting. 


Frank L. Hackett, field representative of the 
Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, Seattle, Wash., re- 
cently passed through Birmingham, Ala., en 
route to Macon, Ga., where he will be located. 

Walter G. Meyer, president and treasurer of 
the W. H. Pipkorn Co., building material 
dealer, was elected president of the Milwaukee 


(Wis.) Builders’ Exchange at the annual 
meeting. 
Willis P. Morin, president Morin Bros. 


(Inc.), retail lumber dealer of Fulton, N. Y., 
has been re-elected a vice president and director 
of the Citizens National Pank & Trust Co. 
of that city. 


Horace F. Taylor, president Taylor & Crate, 
Buffalo, N. Y., was the individual champion in 
a spelling bee conducted on Jan. 9 by the 
“Evening News.” He was on the Chamber of 
Commerce team. 


R. A. Long, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., is one of the six Kansas Citians appointed 
members of the Roosevelt inaugural committee 
by Admiral Cary T. Grayson, chairman, 


Harold R. Frankenberg, who for twenty years 
has been identified with various lumber con- 
cerns in Columbus, Ohio, has been named gen- 
eral manager of the newly organized Thrift 
Lumber (Inc.), which will operate a yard at 
20 North Mitchell Street. 


John Sloniker, the veteran manager of the 
railroad and contract department of the Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
quite ill with pneumonia for several weeks, but 
is reported to be convalescing. He is in his 
seventy-sixth year. 


W. C. Barlett, president W. C. Barlett Lum- 
ber & Mill Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, has moved his 
offices into the tower of the new Times-Star 
Building. Offices of the Cincinnati Lumber & 
Millwork Association (Inc.) are also in this 
building, having been moved last week. 


Ganson Depew, wholesale lumberman, is 
chairman of the annual dinner committee of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Chamber of Commerce. The 
event will take place on Feb. 1 at the Hotel 
Statler. The guest of honor will be the Hon. 
Roy D. Chapin, secretary of commerce. 

J. C. Mahannah, president Kelsey Wheel Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., sailed Jan. 11 from New York 
for London, to inspect the plant of the Kelsey- 
Hayes Wheel Corporation, which was recently 
erected in London. Mr. Mahannah spent the 
latter part of 1932 in England erecting this 
plant. 


F. R. Williams, formerly associated with the 
Washington Veneer Co., at Olympia, Wash., 
has been appointed manager of the John Dower 
Lumber Co. retail yard at Gig Harbor, Wash. 
Bert Boyd, former manager of the Gig Harbor 


yard, has been promoted to managership of the 
John Dower yard at Auburn, Wash. 


The J. Neils Lumber Co. has resumed oper- 
ation of its plant at Libby, Mont., on a five-day 
week schedule, giving employment to more than 
75 men. This company is one of the important 
producers of that section and has an enviable 
reputation for the high quality of its products. 
J. Walter Neils of that company is president of 
the Western Pine Association. 


C. S. Westenhaver, of Riverside, Calif., F. N, 
Blagen, of Calpine, Calif., and Thomas Autzen, 
of Portland, Ore., were in Hoquiam, Wash., 
recently to attend the annual directors’ meeting 
of the Grays Harbor Lumber Co. Mrs. West- 
enhaver accompanied her husband on the trip. 
At the conclusion of the meeting, Clarence 
Blagen announced there is no immediate pros- 
pect of the mill resuming operation. 


W. S. Dickason, general manager Dickason- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Tulsa, Okla., spent sev- 
eral days in Chicago last week, attending the 
Furniture Shows at the American Furniture 
Mart and the Merchandise Mart, getting infor- 
mation as to the new furniture styles and plac- 
ing orders for stock for his company’s furniture 
store in Tulsa. While here he was joined by 
J. F. Goodman, of Kansas City, and C. A. Good- 
man, of Marinette, Wis., officials of the Dicka- 
son-Goodman company. 


H. E. Everley, who recently succeeded David 
G. White as trade extension manager of Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), has 
been spending several days in Chicago calling 
on architects, attending the [Iurniture Shows 
and making other contacts, with a view to ex- 
tending the markets for Appalachian hardwoods. 
Mr. Everley formerly was connected with the 
research department of W. M. Ritter Lumber 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, and has had long experi- 
ence in the line of work in which he now is 
engaged. 


R. M. Wolf, jr., who has become well and 
iavorably known to lumber buyers through 
his representation of the Atlantic Lumber Co. 
in Chicago territory for the last eight years, 
announces that he has made a new connection. 
He is representing in central West territory 
the Abbott Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Buffalo, 
N. Y., and is prepared to accommodate the 
needs of buyers in this territory for northern 
and southern hardwoods and cypress lumber. 
Mr. Wolf was connected with the Atlantic 
Lumber Co. for sixteen and one-half years, 
having represented that concern in Detroit and 
New York territory, prior to coming to Chicago. 





—_—___—_—_—_—_—— 
. . . 
Building Permits for a Day 

The record of building permits in Chicago 
for one day, Jan. 9, included the following : 

North Winchester Avenue — Remodeling 
brewery, Stenson Brewing Co. 

Fillmore Street—Bottling plant, Gambrinus 
Brewing Co. 

Elston Avenue temodeling 
United States Brewing Co. 

East 27th Street—Remodeling 
Conrad Seipp Brewing Co. 

Albany and 21st Street—Remodeling plant, 
Garden City Brewing Co. 

West 21st Street—Alteration to plant, Mon- 
arch Beverage Co. 

Fletcher Street—Remodeling plant and new 
equipment, Best Brewing Co. 

Near North Side—Saloon building, Eugene 
H. Klaber, architect. 

West 26th Street—New 
Products Co. 

South Desplaines Street—dAlterations to 
plant, Fortune Brewing Co. 

Ward Street — Alterations to 
Brothers Malt Products Co. 
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South Racine Avenue—Alterations and ad- 
dition to plant, Mid-West Products Co. 

South Racine Avenue—Alterations to plant, 
White Eagle Brewing Co. 





Company Observes Its Fiftieth 
Anniversary 


Memories of early day lumbering in Chicago 
were recalled recently by members of the lum- 
ber trade through the receipt of announcement 
of the fiftieth anniversary of one of the out- 
standing lumber concerns which has been closely 
identified with the growth and development of 
Chicago—the Rittenhouse & Embree Co. The 
announcement was as follows: 

We take pleasure in announcing to our 
friends and patrons the fiftieth anniversary 
of the establishment of our business, and 
express, to all who made possible this long 
line of service, our deepest appreciation and 
gratitude for their most valued co-operation. 








Lumbermen's Mutual's Best Year 


The net premium income of the Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Casualty Co., of Chicago, in 1932 in- 
creased 5.5 percent over 1931 to a total of 
$15,098,377, according to an announcement by 
James S. Kemper, president, making 1932 the 
best year in the company’s history. Mr. Kem- 
per said: 

During every year since the company was 
organized in 1912, net premium income has 
shown a gain over the preceding year. In 
1932 dividends returned to policyholders and 
representing a saving to them in insurance 
costs amounted to more than $2,500,000. Since 
the company’s organization more than $60,- 
000,000 has been paid for losses and returned 
to policyholders in dividends. 

During 1932 a decrease in workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance, due to decreased em- 
ployment, was more than offset by an in- 
crease in automobile and other casualty lines. 
Automobile premiums showed a gain of 11.7 
percent in 1932 over the preceding year. 

While the outlook for business in 1933 
leaves much to be desired, there are in some 
areas indications of a slight improvement. 
Of even more significance, however, is the 
fact that our people generally now realize 
that it will take something more than gov- 
ernmental panaceas t® improve conditions. 
Increased attention to management efficiency 
with resultant economies in operation have 
placed most businesses in a position to show 
substantial gains when conditions are im- 
proved, even though the improvement is a 
slight one. 





Chicago Department Store Enters 
Building Field 

A local development of considerable interest 
to the lumber and building material trade, as 
well as to the public in general, is the entrance 
of Carson Pirie Scott & Co., one of the city’s 
largest department stores, into the field of 
home modernization and home building. Al- 
ready contracts for home modernizing and 
repairs are being taken by the company’s new 
department of “Home Improvements and Build- 
ing,” which is under the management of Lynn 
C. Jones, an architect of wide experience in 
residential construction and modernization. 
Headquarters of the new department are on 
the tenth floor of the Carson Pirie Scott & Co. 
Men’s Store building, located at Monroe street 
and Wabash avenue. 

A publicity campaign is in process of prepa- 
ration, and within the course of a few weeks 
the public in the Chicago trading area will be 
tully advised, through announcements in the 
daily newspapers and other channels, of the 
plan of operation of the store’s home improve- 
ments and building department. In the mean- 
time, the company is accepting contracts for 
modernization work originating through co- 
operating lumber dealers or other sources. The 
company will confine its operations in this line 
to Chicago and immediate tributary territory. 

While of necessity, because of lack of de- 
mand for new homes, the new department will 
center its activities for the present on the 
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field of home modernizing and repairs, it pur- 
poses also to engage in the construction of 
new homes as soon as a demand for them 
materializes. 

The entrance of the department store into 
the modernization and building field is the 
outgrowth of conferences between Mr. Jones 
and Arthur Hood, president Associated Lead- 
ers of Lumber & Fuel Dealers, and in its 
practical workings there will be close co-opera- 
tion between the two organizations; in that all 
materials used for modernization or building 
contracts taken by the department store will 
be purchased solely from dealers who are mem- 
bers of the Associated Leaders, and the financ- 
ing facilities will be provided by the National 
Homes Finance Corporation, affiliate of the 
Associated Leaders. 





Veteran Minnesota Retailer Retires 


ROcHESTER, MINN., Jan. 16.—After an ex- 
perience of thirty-seven years in the lumber 
business, associated with the Hayes, Lucas Co., 
E. C. Green has announced his retirement, and 
the name of the Hayes, Lucas & Green Lumber 
Co., of Rochester,, will be changed to Hayes, 
Lucas Lumber Co. This is the name under 
which the Hayes, Lucas interests operate about 
fifty retail lumber yards in Northwest territory. 
Mr. Green will be succeeded as manager of the 
Rochester business of the company by Ernst 
Schuldt, who removed to Rochester from 
Owatonna. 





Changes in Official Personnel 


Atcotu, S. C., Jan. 16.—Following the re- 
cent death of R. J. Alderman, formerly presi- 
dent of D. W. Alderman & Sons Co., P. R. 
Alderman has been elected president to suc- 
ceed him. The officers of the company now 
are as follows: President, P. R. Alderman; 
treasurer, B. G. Alderman; secretary, P. R. 
Alderman, jr. 

There will be no changes in the established 
policies of the company, which long has held 
an enviable reputation for the high quality of 
its products and its merchandising methods. 


Made Traffic Manager 
Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 16—Frank A. Nel- 


son has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Sales Corporation, to suc- 
ceed R. S. Davis, deceased. Mr. Nelson, who 
will handle all traffic matters, joined the Long- 
Bell organization in 1917 as chief clerk of the 
traffic department. In 1920 he was made traffic 
manager of several Long-Bell railroads in the 
South. His entire business experience has been 
in the railroad field—in 1898 with the Kansas 
City, Pittsburg & Gulf (now the Kansas City 
Southern); in 1907 with the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Orient, becoming general agent in 
Kansas City for that road in 1910, and in 1911 
he was appointed traffic manager for its Texas 
lines and was stationed at San Angelo, Tex.; 
and in 1915 he came to Kansas City as travel- 
ing freight agent for the International & Great 
Northern. 








Eastern Company Remodels 
Dry Kilns 


NortH StratrorpD, VT., Jan. 16—The New 
Hampshire-Vermont Lumber Co. has awarded 
a contract to The National Dry Kiln Co., of 
Indianapolis, Ind., for remodeling three dry 
kilns at its plant here. The work to be done 
consists of changes in circulation, heating and 
humidifying arrangements, and the addition of 
automatic temperature and humidity control 
equipment. The control equipment is to be the 
all-electric type Model 5-E Moistat, which the 
National company has furnished in so many 
instances. The absence of compressed air, and 
the simplicity and economy of the direct electric 
operation contribute to satisfactory service and 
low production cost. 


















1933 IS 


RED BOOK‘S 
57th YEAR 


of credit and 
Collection 
Serviceto 
Lumbermen, 
and others 
who sell this 
trade. 


Red Book serv- 
ice, backed by 
57 years’ ex- 
perience, is available to you at 
reasonable cost. 


CLANCYS RED BOOK 


CREDIT RATING BOOK 


LUMBERMENS 
CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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Write for subscription rates and In- 
troductory Offer. 


Let us collect your past due accounts 
for you. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION 


608 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
99 Wall St., New York City 

















Dependable Wire Rope 


The one red-strand in Hercules 
Wire Rope is our guarantee that 
it isa product of the highest qual- 
ity. That it is a dependable and 
economical logging rope has been 
proven by its years of service in 
that field. 


Established 1857. 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 


ST. LOUIS 


New York Chicago Denver 
Francisco 

















SCRIBNER’S 


Lumber and Log Book 


Most complete book 
of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Gives measure- 
ments of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, 
Timber; Hints toLum- 
ber Dealers; Wood 
Measure; Speed of 
Circular Saws; Care of 
Saws; Cord Wood 
Tables; Felling Trees; 
Growthof Trees; Land 
Measure; ages, 
Rent, Board, Interest, 
Stave and Heading 
Bolts, etc. 


| Standard Book throughout the United States 
and Canada, 


PAD FoR. 5O Cents 
S. E. FISHER, P. 0. Box 197 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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LUMBER MARKET REVIEW 


Southern Pine Bookings Show an Encouraging Gain, 
With Quotations Firming Up 

Southern pine 3-year average of course changed to a 
lower basis at the first of 1932, and mills operated at 50 
percent in the first and 57 percent in the second week of 
the year. New business improved, exceeding the output in 
the second week by 15 percent. The most active inquirers 
are the railroads. More feelers are coming from the line 
yards, but the independents are cautiously buying hand to 
mouth. Large mills are beginning to have very broken 
stocks, and smaller plants, especially in the Southeast, have 
been unable to operate recently because of rains. Prices 
have been soft, but show signs of stability if not strength, 
and it is expected that with continuation of the gradual in- 
crease in bookings, there will be a corresponding firming 
up in the lists. 


Western Pine Demand Is Dull, But Mill Stock Depletion 
Expected to Influence Prices 


Bookings of western pine mills in the two weeks ended 
Jan. 14 were almost double their production. Identical 
mills reported a cut of 17 percent less than last year’s. But 
both orders and shipments were only about half last year’s. 
While unfilled orders Jan. 14 were about 40 percent less 
than last year’s, mill stocks are heavily reduced, for 1932 
shipments exceeded the output by 38 percent. The slow 
movement of box material has been a factor in holding 
down sales volume. Nos. 2, 3 and 4 commons have been 
so plentiful in relation to present small demand that they 
are rather weak. Mill stocks of shop and D selects are no 
more than enough for present curtailed demand, though C 
selects are in better supply. There has so far been a lack 
of stocking-up orders from retail yards, so that depletion 
of mill stocks can not yet make its effect felt on prices, but 
it is believed that it will early in the new year. 


West Coast Mills Are Keeping Production Curtailed; 
Year Starts Out Better Than Last 


Production on the West Coast was considerably less in 
the first two weeks of this year than at the beginning of 
last year, 172 identical mills reporting an 18 percent lower 
cut. Output of all mills was little more than 20 percent of 
capacity; and orders exceeded it by 8 percent, and were 
also considerably ahead of shipments. Bookings of identi- 
cal mills, on the other hand, were 3 percent larger than in 
the corresponding two weeks last year. 

Rail bookings of the 178 mills reporting were almost as 
large as those of 217 mills the preceding two weeks; do- 
mestic cargo bookings in the two weeks ended Jan. 14 were 
larger in the same comparison, and foreign bookings were 
almost as large as by the greater number of mills the pre- 
ceding two weeks. 

Few rail orders are coming from retailers, but there are 
good inquiries out from railroads, especially those in the 
East, and some purchasing is being done for public con- 
struction projects. A promise of higher prices for the 
wheat crops of the middle West, through Federal meas- 
ures, might lead to more extensive re-stocking by yards. 

Receipts on the Atlantic coast are low, and consist 
largely of unsold transits, on which buyers are depending. 
The rate situation is very uncertain, and as laid-down 
prices fluctuate with the freight rate, forward dealings are 
very difficult. Distributors feel no need of immediate 
stocking up ,and sellers get the impression that they are 
holding off for lower prices. California trade has been 
slow, with the northern part of the State buying better 


Statistics, Pages 42-43—-Market Reports, Pages 44-46—Prices, Pages 51-52 


than the southern, which now has larger stocks. 
Japanese buying has eased off, and for Chinese orders 
there is keener competition from Canada and Russia, while 
Canada’s preference arrangements with other British 
Empire countries is bringing it the bulk of their orders, 


Enforced Shortleaf Curtailment Strengthens Market 


While perhaps the major trend of the North Carolina 
pine market has been toward softness around the holiday 
season, the weakness is practically confined to lower grades 
or narrower widths. There has been a strengthening in 
the wide stock especially. The mills have small assort- 
ments, and have faced tremendous handicaps from wet and 
cold weather. Retailers have been sending more inquiries 
for mixed cars of kiln dried shed stock, air dried roofers 
and dimension, and southern yards are better buyers of 
stock widths, and as the mills have been prevented from 
shipping, they are accumulating an order file. The small 
mills in the Georgia roofer section have found it almost im- 
possible to log or operate. It is believed that this enforced 
curtailment of production will have an early strengthening 
effect on the whole shortleaf market. 


Northern Pine Mills Closed; Hemlock Producing More 


Northern pine mills were completely shut down during 
the week ended Jan. 7, but their new bookings were 56 
percent of those for the corresponding period last year. 
Gross stocks have been heavily reduced, shipments during 
1932 having been three and a half times the production, but 
unfilled orders make only a small percentage of these 
stocks. Retailers in the Northwest grain States have suf- 
fered because of the steadily declining prices of the major 
crops of their farmer customers, but the trade is encour- 
aged by the prospect that Federal measures will increase 
the buying power of these farmers. Yards in this area 
will probably start soon to sort up their stocks for spring. 
In the Niagara area, northern pine finds competition for 
industrial business keener because of softness in some 
western pine items, and many retailers are now consider- 
ing the possibilities of getting in West Coast building items 
on low ocean rates and barge. Box grades have been mov- 
ing slowly. 

Northern hemlock mills have been producing more ac- 
tively since the first of the year, as is normal at this season, 
but operations are largely to provide employment, though 
mill stocks have been much reduced. The cut in the week 
ended Jan. 7 was 31 percent lower than in the correspond- 
ing week last year, and bookings exceeded it by 10 per- 
cent. There has been no recent change in quotations. 


Hardwood Business Is Dull, Foreign Markets Being 
Better Than Domestic 


Hardwood mills find business slow. The southern group, 
operating at only 13 percent capacity, booked orders about 
fifty percent larger; the northern cut very little in the first 
week of the year, but operations are increasing as they do 
normally at this season. Furniture and automobile shows 
are resulting in some inquiry from the factories, which are 
taking more lumber on old contracts and placing a few 
new orders. Flooring and millwork plants and retailers 
are doing practically no buying. There have been fair 
orders for box grades, especially of cottonwood. Foreign 
business is relatively better than domestic, but American 
hardwoods are running into stiff competition in European 
markets. Prices are if anything a bit softer, despite abnor- 
mally low mill and consumer stocks and the fact that mixed 
car assortments are increasingly difficult to place. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. 








mill sales prices on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Ex- 


West East 
Side Side 
No. 1 Longleaf 
Dimension 
2x4” 
12 & 14’.. 14.00 ae 
16’ coves 26.00 £16.25 
2x6” 
12 & 14’..*13.00 *14.00 
Dee ansewews 13.33 18.50 
2x8” 
16’ 13.50 
2x10” 
12’ .*17.33 m* 
Be keane *18.00 etic 
are 16.50 *16.25 
2x12” 

12 & 14’ 24.00 
No. 2 Longleaf 
Dimension 

2x4” 

12 & 14’..*14.00 11.42 
a eens wi 15.00 13.38 
2x6” 

sm 36... 47 

Mt Atweues *12.6 

2x8” 

MF gainlapas *11.75 
2x10” 

12 & 14’.. 10.60 

Oe “tevaeae 13.00 
2x12” 

12 & 14’.. 13.00 


change, New Orleans, La., for sales made in the period Jan. 9-11, but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for the month 
to date have been inserted and distinguished by asterisk: 
West East West East West East West East West East 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Partition, Standard Rough Finish, 10-20’ |No. 2 Fencing, Stand- No. 1 Shortleaf 
_— ~_ Lengths B&better ard Lengths _ Dimension 
1x3” rift— 4 Inch thick— -4” 7| 2x4” 
B&better = aiaae Bepetter..*18,50 21.50 ” Pecan 16.25 ixd” +--+ 10.28 9.97113 @& 14°.. 13.36 13.38 
Shortleaf..*38.75 35.50 Bikes 16.90 ing = 11.39 11.67 Me  a6eKen 14.20 15.75 
Longleaf .*32.50 ....|Drop Siding, Standard| 5” 17.19 vo ee o Of) oxg” 
ectest. 0 ohe ae +e oO sii] OO See tee 1S 1... ee Be 
Longleaf.. .... 31.001B@petter.. 16.70 17.43 a a ané Reefing —_— ' 
ge hd No. 1 15.50 *18.00)° hick — Pe a0 on 12 & 14’.. 12.50 #11.50 
B&better . 18.03 17.84]/Assorted patterns— [|4-8” ..... *30.00 24.2511x4” 18’ .. 19.00 16’ ....... 12.25 *13.71 
No. 1 .... 15.25 18.50/B&better..*17.22 17.00/5&10” .... *40.00! 2x6” 18’ 32.00 2x10” 7 
No. 2 .... «++. 13.25INo. 1 .... 17.00 16.00/12” . *46.63lnN5 1 ee. Wiesns 14.67 18.25 
1x4” rift— 1x4” 9° 15.00 wae, “iui nae 17.00 *12.00 
B&better Plaster Lath No, 2 Boards, 1x12” |j)34" “19/°" 15150 Se 18.00 *14.39 
Shortleaf. 37.00 32.50] %x1%”, 4’ Standard Length 1x4” 10&20’ 15.00 2x12” 
1x4” flat No. 1 . 2.44 1.921, ° x6” 128 300 12 & 14’.. 18.69 20.25 
; No. 2 164 1.20|Shortleaf.. 13.58 11.56)1x6” 12&14’ 18.00 16° “+ Seer etaas 

er 40 ons Longleaf..*17.75 18.50|1x6” 16&18’ 16.67 BT kee eee § 5 
B&better . 18.14 17.28 surfaced Finish, 1x6” 10&20’ 16.00 is aininiaiieniic 
No 2 10.33 11:24 10-20° Casing & Base 10-20’ 7 “‘bimeasion 
icles a ‘" |B&better B&better, Tanbers, 37 & 2x4” 

Celling, Standard Inch thick— 1x4 & 6”. 27.63 Under, No. 1 12 & 14’ 11.37 10.44 
| Lengths eae 20.50 21.75 Longleaf— po pines *. 42:04 11.21 
x4”— a eee 21.61 21.25| Casing, Base & Jamb /|&x8” & 2x6” 

No. 1 .-. FOR es cees 23.10 *22.50 10-20’ und 13.57 14.00173° 2 14°.. 9.65 9.08 
5% x4”— 10” 23.70 28.38 B&better 3x10- =. -+ ae oe 
B&better . 15.50 16.00/19” © °° °° 38.31 *35.75 ". 30.00 *31.83} 10x10” . 21.00 16° «..+-+- 10.21 13.00 
3 SS” tt ee ee OCSE “OE.TSIIEE” ..n-. Mg . 21.00 am 

No. 1 14.03 16.82 5&6 /4” thick— ix &10" 33.00 =. ./8x12- se ma tf. or see: aniae 

No. 2 Shiplap and |4, 6, 8”... 36.33 34.00 12x12" . 30. 16° ** 31559 10:73 

Boards, Std. Leth. |3&10” ..1. 39:00 3713| No.1 Feneing and | shortieat— -++- E169 10.72 
Shortleaf— | gees 57.00 41.00 Boards, 10-20 8x8” & eo ‘ 

omeat 3 11.11/c— 1x4” ..... 15.68 17.25] und. .... 14.07 12.05/12, & 14’.. 10.95 11.00 
E10” 11.64 11.78 Inch thick— 1x6” 15.74 18.12/3x10- 16’ ....... 12.56 10.38 
Longleaf— eagle nec 8.00 Jcewne . wbaes 15.31 18.29 10x10” 16.29 *11.50] 2x12” 

LET *12.00 13.97 9” fa or eteaae 18.00 tree tere 17.82 24.13/3x12- 12 & 14’.. 11.43 10.50 
1x10” oo ae! Ob: *32.50 35.25|1x12” 28.48 33.00 S3ut8” . UE3O TEGO hscéscs 12.91 *10.50 

















RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14.—Following are av- 
erage prices, direct to the trade, on carload 
or part carload lots, f. o. b. mill, all prices 
being based on four bundles to the square: 

New grades, per square, 
Washington, Oregon and 


Royals, 24”"— British Columbia 
1 $2.40 $ 


SU’ “y b-aiV bk aeee. ae ae 90 

GE ice Sig eee a tos ac 1.90 2.00 

ee ee 1.25 1.50 
Perfections, 18”, 5/2%4"— 

th intivssawrecw eo 85 2.10 

No. . KawearenPakinne ee 1.40 1.55 

No. 3 1.05 1.30 
Eurekas— 

ee 1.70 1.90 
16”"— 

No. 1 1.65 1.75 

Oe Sean 1.10 1.50 

Ws Ged ae otenien cam .90 1.15 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Jan. 14.— Prices for red 
cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 8 
to 18 foot, f. o. b. mill, are: 


Beveled Siding, %2-inch 
Clear mye — 
Lo, Te $19.00 $17.00 $14.00 
SS roeaese » 23.00 19.00 16.00 
PE Siccascuae cee 23.00 20.00 16.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding 
; % inch ¥% inch 
BG 50.2 c wee eee $34.00 $26.00 
, LES ae ctie 44.00 37.00 
MEE incon yeeaaameee 56.00 ance 
Finish, B&better S28 or S4S 
or Rough 
SIN 53.02 one die ceca eons Gee - - $45.00 
a a en sie 55.00 
ER ER TRON A Fein 70.00 
a ia eg Win Aha ce ee rye 100.00 
1x22804" A ee ee ee eet 105.00 
Ceiling or Flooring 
MN ccceenaes re Ktelacensaaweerd $ 30.00 
Discount on Moldings 
Made from 1x4” and under nee . 2+ 64% 
ade from other sizes.............--+ee0. 54% 


Additional discount y 10,000 feet or 
more to car... “enewen ae 


Clear Lattice 5/16” 4 to 16’ 
100 lin. ct, 


eee ere ee eereeeeee 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typic 
folk prices received d 


al average f. o. b. Nor- 
uring the period Jan. 2 


to 14, inclusive, as reported by the North 
Carolina Pine Association: 
Rough: 
Edge 4/4— 
3&beiter ...... $27.10 Bom Me. B.icsss $13.85 
me © waseivaees 20.00 Box No. 2..... 11.00 
No. 1 No. 2 
B&better No.1 box box 
ix 4 . .$24.80 =e aint “ 
ix 5” wos S656 a “ ae 
> yaar .. 24.60 $20.15 $15.50 $11.75 
ane 26.50 a akin sao 
El Rae oe 26.00 22.25 16.75 12.00 
es 28.60 24.15 16.90 13.65 
SE ise aween 41.00 31.80 21.20 14.75 
al B&better— 
| PSP eee ary 8.00 Fo er $44.00 
5 4x10" , 38:30 j, a 31.40 
Bark Strips— 
B&better 4/ 18.00 30x 9.00 
Dressed: 214” s° & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
B&better i§” .......... $23.45 $22.50 
a 2 Sees. ae. so css s 20.40 19.80 
We. FS COMMNGE FE ° oo. ce ccc cs 15.40 15.50 
B&better bark strip partition......... $20.60 
Box bark strips dressed.... a 11.25 
No. 2 
Roofers: dressed 
1x 6” $16.15 
TM gs repli Caran ae ota Hate an . 16.75 
a rc Wg ane eek OH a eee . eee 
EE ot eer co eee pide re tbuy paramere tere 20.00 





WESTERN S 


[Special telegram to 


ITKA SPRUCE 


American LumBenMan) 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 17.—The following are 
prices for mixed carlots prevailing today: 


Finish— 
ee $39.00 
1x4—10” 32.00 

Bevel siding— 
ere $18.00 


144x6”, Flat gr. 16.00 
1%x6”, Vert.gr. 20.00 


Factory stock— 


GFE ccccccsvehanee 
DE anea kien 17.00 
aa a kennels 19:00 
, rere 22.00 
OS ee 26.00 
Bre cacvwen ae eo 
EOOD cccvocdacus 
Green box.. “$1012 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wi 
quote 
flooring, f. 0. b. 





94x24” 





as follows on_ northern. 
ears Cadillac, Mich., basis: 


sconsin flooring mills 


hard maple 


Second Third 
$38.00 $26.00 


First 
- $52.00 





Portland, Ore., Jan. 1! 


WESTERN PINES 





“ollowing f. o. b. 


miil prices on actual sales were reported to 


the 
duri 


Averages 
sales, 


Western 


ing the period 


Quotations follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 


Pine Association by 
Jan. 
include both direct and wholesale 
and are based on specified items only. 


members 


10 to 16, inclusive. 





5/4x8” 6/4x8” 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. & wdr. 
C Select RL...... $29.79 $38.00 — 68 
D Select RL 25.43 ew 
oa s2s— No. 1 No 
DAE SER ee rere ae Br $24.28 sia 63 
6/4 ho es ; . 21.76 16.63 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
> gl | .$15.00 $10.25 
0: oi | nee 20.84 10.92 
mee; © GPG, Bes. Mies 6 oo haces eenesaven $5.82 
Idaho White Pine 5&6/4x8” 
SELECT, S2 or 4S— 1x8” & wdr. 
C Select RL... . $36.97 Saad 
oe a: . 32.07 ee deal 
Commons, S82 or 4S— No.1 No. 2 No. 3 
pal er $24.35 $13.18 
ll $60. 00 34.37 16.27 
ee SD, re. Be a bh nk ess ono eee $8.79 
Sugar Pine 
1x8” 5/4x8” 6/4x8 
SELEcT, S2 or 4S— & war. & wdr & wdr 
B&better RL..... $67.00 $65.70 $66.25 
C Select RL. Shea ts ena ro 55.00 
7 s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
_ Eee eee $33.00 $25.25 a 
6 Saree 33.25 24.25 
_f Sagtape Pe ecee arma 41.75 28.00 
Larch—Douglas Fir 
Mo. 3 Deeeee. BEG. SO wb ances neces $10.83 
No. 1 Dimension, 2x6&8", 16’ 10.12 
No. 3 Common, S2 or 4s. 1x8” RE... ~~ 2a 
Vert. gr. flooring, C&better 4” RL..... 21.31 
[Special telegram to American LumBermMan] 
Portland, Ore., Jan. 17.—Log market quo- 
tations: 


Fir, yellow: Ungraded, 
red: Ungraded, 
Hemlock. Ungraded, $5.5 


Fir, 


$10@12 


$8 Ht small, $6. 


Red Cedar: Depending geerity, $9@11. 
Spruce: No. 1, $17; No. 2, $12; . 3, $8. 


Seattle, Jan. 14.—Average prices of logs 


$10.00@12; 


Fir: No. 1, $14.00@16, No. 2, 
No. 3, $7@8. 
oo Shingle logs $8@9; lumber logs, 


Hemlock: Nos. 2 
Spruce: No. 1, $16; No. 2, 


and 8, $6@10. 


$12; No. 3, $8. 
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Steg HARDWO AMERICAN L 
wut oe O UM 
s, f. o re price B 
BrircH— -b WwW mi es of nor S | ERMA 
{ , Wis.: orthern hard St Lo H 
4/4 _FAS are- ° uls M 
5/4 $40-42 Sel. N (Conti ‘ re) 
. 2 $30-: No ; ont ° 
6/4 42-43 $30-32 $2 » 3 N ‘ | South inued ‘4 
1 74" 47-49 oe 3a 53-23 $15-17 $112; 3 | railroad in ve atest soe Page 46) yong car sid January 21 
0 ROLF 87-35 , 3-25 +. = 1¢ Sea rese “4.00; . siding ws 
12 o._a 49244 29- “31 a + +My ann gg rence ay with tg report rer goto ge nites saan " 1933 Janu 
16 0.29 55-5 35-37 -- 1: ct 3 ck and ¢% siness : g0 te ar si sa : f 
j 2.89 5-58 v=o 4 95-27 9.14 lu nquir car bei od r, is sidin ; 12-f oot . 
7/8 198. +4 65-67 45-47 cones 12 mber ries for lumt ng plac ti $42@4: 2x6 oot, is $2 
28-133 »-6 a: a 25-37 9-14 | - for : or G oer. 7 aced ion @ 42.5 x6-i $24, 24@ 
23 he + 113- é 90- 9-3 ruary deliv yove They al, v 5¢ 99 nch I 
{ on 97 118 9 58 4 i ary. Ni ivery I overnme ey also pric vith 21 92. < , 18-fo ongi. 
Thin. ar 37 5-27 98-103 5-48 .. | tail ys No great v yeginni ent mat peed ces. No. 1 sine} and 24-f ot, B& ‘4 
1/4 3O~3 4 5-27 17-15 ee ‘ yard t ; volu ng in e attress 16-f¢ No. lec a que oot, $5 &bet- 
aan 35-237 ot RE ae 14.16 are sti yuying i me of i te tee 1 ot, is $! comn aad EO Guan Geen 
sswor rs 9597 17-1! -16 still bus g is r industri y Feb- air dri s $21@2: 10n car 0 ov addi- 
1/4 <a 35-97 17-19 14-16 | unché yusy wi report strial or ried s @ 22; ar lini over t 
= 7-19 6 10-i anged. 4 vith inv ed. Retai or re- tiona stock: 2 18-foot peso 1x6 hese 
b 3. + 0-33 19 a are bg og lager yt penal yards ste aed B&better a pe te $23.50@ opt 
8/4 :5 51 no _3e 24 | fied or large-! 5.50 for sn and shipl: ces are ter fi . standard rop siding stock, ge for 
16 se-o! m2 aq 24 18-20 = 1 Re loadi ‘mill stock 1all-mil ap, 8- 2 a nish, S4S patter B, i1x6-i 2 addi 
10/4 93-56 +t 39 20-22 + tS | 2x4-incl ing in mix ck; $19 —_ stock; aa = 8-inch, $ 1S stand rns, $2 a 10 2 
12/4 65-67 3-46 29 «20-2 4-16 | 3 h, i: aaa a2 ; $186 abov wh, $27: 10- a 32.50@23. B&b 
* 78-77 58.87 o3 abe Toe | smaller ho lag 9 iragg No 4 for Pn seve Selecs a: sek as gi Bebet Pry 
ieee k, 4 4 f 65-67 49 35-3 14-16 | a larger a with ve Bod $17@18 dimension West C are f. 0. b. "st 12-ine as $26; 6. year 
& bette! FAS 4 No, 1&1 59 40-42 | B&better ills; 8-, 9- #21 being quoted by crease i oast repr St. Louis 50. A spru 
oe ag AS _ 360-62; etter, $5 | smal fat grain and ing que yy | er in buyi presentati “ All ii 
No. Il, wa , vais No. 1 =3 $50-52:; - all-mill s grain fi 10-foot e oted by reased v lying by itatives r died 
HAR 42. ron er: , $45-47; ms or o ‘. traigh stock: $23 voring i , $16@16.5 S partic olume . retail v eport s B. P 
pM grades 7; 5 s n $195 t car —_s $23 @ 24.5 is $2 ».50 icular of : yards some j —a 
4/4 APLE— es, FAS t No. 1 | $19.504 ‘ urs of 1 v 24.50 $21@22 f , arly f inquiry rds, wi ne in He s 
5 2 AS. $65-67: | @20.50; 16 )-foot, $ for larg 22 for 1 y for struc iry fro ith an in- den 
/4 40-43 5-67; - 16-f , $18.504 irger . . fardw uctural ti m the rai n in- : t 
6/4 E052 90-33 2 , oot and See @19.50; 12 — Ing pe ese repre al timbers railroads a 
/4 55-58 10-43 as-3e 16-18 1 ers waseaae unchanged. ¢ momen sige rel oy 
55-58 42 26-28 99 “13 Meo. ight v od. Oak f emely li eport thé Lu 
9 _ 26-28 -22 ‘ > ra) aK tf tts, g re sul 
16/4 90.95 60-63 eas ees ath [ DOUGLAS mune. looring is at, with peten liker 
, ee 1-95 10-63 5 H§ 22-2 2-14 Speci s movi _ price 
} 8 9 20-9. 24 5 pec ing eS at V: 
30-140 1 15-120 os 36-38 12-14 on crm telegram to A FIR K oe sale 
29 95-98 40-42 and mixed Ore., Jz American L ansas Ci serv 
cent rate ., cars of ft 17.—Pri UMBERMAN] Stability i ity M Co. 
OA reported , from ac fir, deliverec of strai despite th is char , Oo. — 
K | Bureau: ‘as folle *tual sale ivered straigl offeri the sez aracteristi and 
I Follow! OORIN | a ollows by, — direc hy a 6a 16 meageaben y ar carcity of ristic of tl 
yasis ng ar Vv ¢ he Davi c only, “& 72 need ; are sm: , ) new busi 1e mar 
, on oak dln nity quot G ix4” ertical Grain F1 Mes Statictical quick aa rors stay wine Gamera — - 
Clr. « ing: ations oori : creasi yments = and are erywher nill to \ 
esse itd > 2 Ar , M . B& ng nely : Soh Line e de . . ere ar - 
ef atd. wht...) hy : 14x14" emphis | 1x3” 7 Cc purchases Pla in ne yards ce nding upon a 
Sl. ate hs 70:00 60,00 a, Se 5/4x4” Bapty $30.50. the various | mam inquiring ~tlhap in Jack 
Sel. at see 1%” : ae “a is quie sm: een larg , though < 1- Jack 
car bong Leg adic ret 60.00 51 ye "— 00 , 35.00 C D : ca — ious manufacturing ineniee onan 1 
Slr - wht.... 47 ¢ 39. 6.00 1x4” lat 38.75 hav »w buyi acturers ring cons iry tron © 
Sel pin. red.... 47.00 40.00 .00 ; Grai ave been ing ins of 1 isumers . He 
i 39 34.00 1x6” a n FI ‘ een Ss n smal notor ers is se | 
Sel pin. wht .. 46.00 44.00 .00 3 te oorin manuf: seatter aller <¢ car 1S sio 
. ee 40.0 lma———€ 9 tad i actur ered amou bodies nc 
No. Bp aa 41.00 44.00 00 3 25.00 ing irers book nts, | les dire 
° 9 40 36.0 ge 22.5 on re: . Millw Kings , butt a 
No. 1 —— wht. - ret H+ 36:00 ue Mixed 6 9.00 ge stocks reduced scl llwork pli by fur — pep 
No. 2 a red Saas eos oT 86 28.00 rain Floori ogg is hedules lants are riture — 
2 com....... 32.0 .00 hy ’ x n ; , USINE e oper: ply 
Oe aa 16:00 eye: 33:00 34:00 Hirt Ceiling : Be image mine Pir = surplus Buil 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 





OBITUARY RECORD 





JAMES WILEY PARKER, 82, founder and 
for many years prior to his retirement ten 
years ago executive head of the largest 
spruce sawmill enterprise in northern Maine, 
died Jan. 13 at the home of his son, Walter 
B. Parker, at Cape Elizabeth, near Portland. 
He served as general manager and vice presi- 
dent of the Berlin Mills Co., now the Brown 
Co., of Portland, Me., and Berlin, N. H., and 
subsequently was associated with Rufus Deer- 
ing Co., at Portland, and with the Gardiner 
Lumber Co., before joining with Charles Mil- 
liken and others in developing the big plant 
at Van Buren. He was also active in a whole- 
sale dry goods business in Portland, and had 
served as president of the United States Trust 
Co. and as a director of the Chapman Na- 
tional Bank. He is survived by his widow 
and the son, Walter B. Parker, 


JACOB KLUMB, 68, D’Lo, Miss., died Dec. 
24. He was a native of Wisconsin, and moved 
to Mississippi in 1901, being one of the first 
representatives of the Finkbine Lumber Co. 
to:go to the South. For a while he lived at 
Jackson, later moving to Wiggins, to become 
manager for the Finkbine company. When 
the D’Lo mill opened, he moved to that city. 
He took charge of the land and timber divi- 
sion of the company, of which he was a 
director. He was vice-president of the Tren- 
ton Lumber Co., Jackson, Miss., was finan- 
cially interested in the Eagle Lumber & Sup- 
ply Co., and was a director of the Southern 
Building & Loan Association, Jackson. He 
is survived by his widow and three sons, one 
of whom, C. E. (Roy), is sales manager for 
the J. J. Newman Lumber Co., of Brookhaven, 
Miss. 

BENJAMIN BUTLER AVERILL, 60, retired 
Grays Harbor lumberman and capitalist, died 
at his home in Aberdeen, Wash., Jan. 6. Mr. 
Averill was widely known in _ southwest 
Washington as an industrial leader. He was 
one of two surviving members of the part- 
nership of six men who formed and incor- 
porated the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. 
n 1899. James Hacket is now the sole sur- 
vivor. Mr. Averill was once president of the 
Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. He was also 
an officer in the E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co., of Hoquiam, Wash., and was a former 
officer in the Lewis Milis & Timber Co., which 
was recently taken over by the Willapa Har- 
bor Lumber Mills, at Raymond, Wash. 


ARMOND TUTTLE, 58, of 
Westfield, N. J., head of one of the largest 
lumber and building material companies in 
the State, died Jan. 8 of a heart ailment. 
Mr. Tuttle was born in Horseheads, N. Y., 
educated in the Elmira schools, and entered 
the lumber business of his father, William EB 
Tuttle. At his death, Arthur Tuttle was 
president of the William E. Tuttle Co., of 
Horseheads, as well as president and treas- 
urer of Tuttle Bros. (Inc.), of Westfield, N. J. 
The latter concern was formed in 1898, when 
he came to Westfield and joined his brother, 
the late Congressman William E. Tuttle, jr. 
The deceased was unmarried. 


ARTHUR DE 


_GEORGE E. JOHNSON, 64, president of the 
Union Trim & Lumber Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
died Jan. 9 while seated at his office desk. 
He was born at Indian Fields, east of Portage, 
and when a youth of 15 moved to Kalamazoo 
and obtained a job in the old Bixby lumber 
yard, later becoming connected with the 
Kalamazoo Interior Trim Co. Twenty-three 
years ago he joined the Union Trim & Lum- 
ber Co., and was elected its president fifteen 
years ago. He was an enthusiastic fisherman 
and hunter, and maintained a summer home 
at Gull Lake. Surviving him are his widow, 
a daughter and a son. 





JAMES ALEXANDER GRAYE, 75, of Lake 
Charles, La., died suddenly Jan. 4. Born in 
Sarnia, Ont., he moved to Lake Charles 45 
years ago, and 43 years ago became superin- 
tendent of the Bradley-Ramsey Lumber Co., 
serving it until it was taken over by the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., and the Long-Bell 
company until it discontinued operations. He 
had the distinction of supervising the cutting 
of the first Bradley-Ramsey log in the area, 
and the last Long-Bell log. He retired four 
ago. He is survived by his widow, one 
nd one daughter, a brother and a sister. 


Vvears 


MRS. ALTHA MINERVA HAZEN, 


wife of 
Hugh A. 


Hazen, wholesaler at Rockford, II1., 


died Jan. 10 after an illness of two years 
that became critical a few months before her 
deatl Mrs. Hazen was well Known to many 
lumbermen and their wives, for she attended 
conventions at Milwaukee, Wis., while her 
husband was on the road for the Bissell 


Lumber Co., of Ladysmith, Wis., 
active in church and lodge work. 
Vived by her husband, three 
Srandchildren, a sister and a 


and she was 
She is sur- 
children, two 

brother. 





W. FALCON MANTOOTH, 50, 
agent for the Kirby Lumber Co., Houston, 
Tex., who had become ill at Wiergate and 
been rushed to a hospital at Beaumont, died 
there Dec. 28. He was born at Lufkin and 
began work with the company when a young 
man, about twenty years ago becoming gen- 
eral store manager. Surviving him are his 
mother, one sister and three brothers, and 
four daughters, Interment was at Lufkin. 


purchasing 


WILLARD S. PADEN, 68, vice president 
Covel-Hanchett Co., grinding machinery man- 
ufacturer of Big Rapids, Mich., died of pneu- 
monia New Year's Day. He was engaged in 
machinery sales the greater part of his life. 
After spending several years with the Covel 
Manufacturing Co., of Benton Harbor, Mich., 
an associate of the Covel-Hanchett Co., sev- 
enteen years ago he became associated with 
the parent company. 


A. M. THOMPSON, 65, owner of the Thomp- 
son Lumber Co., Manlius, Ill., died Jan. 10 
of a poisonous infection. He was born in 
Franklin, Quebec, his parents soon moving to 
Plattsburg, N. Y., and in a short while to 
Montfort, Wis., where he grew to manhood. 
His father being a carpenter, he learned that 





THE LATE A. M. THOMPSON 


trade, was employed at the Chicago World's 
Fair in 1893, and continued at it until 1895. 
He then took positions with retail lumber 
yards at Montfort and Lancaster, Wis. He 
later became manager for Brittingham & 
Hixon Lumber Co., at Eagle River, Wis., and 
still later moved to Carthage, Ill., with that 
company. When it was taken over by the 
Alexander Lumber Co., Mr. Thompson was 
employed as manager at various yards and 
did auditing work. He became part-owner 
of several yards, and in 1915 took over those 
at Manlius and Speer. He served as president 
of the Bureau County Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion and as director of the Illinois associa- 
tion, and was Known as a great worker for 
his community. He married Miss Orpha Van 
Ormer in 1906, and she and two children— 
Orville Davis and Ora Ione, two brothers and 
a sister, survive. 


W. JACK HOWELL, 47, sales manager of 
the William Cameron Co., Waco, Tex., died 
New Year's Day. Born in Bunkie, he took up 
a traveling sales position with the above 
company at Waco in 1916; went to France 
during the World War, and on his return in 
1919 resumed his connection, becoming sales 
manager in 1931. He is survived by his 
widow, his mother and two sisters. 





R. E. GILLUM, 48, member of the Ward & 
Gillum Lumber Co., of Overton, Tex., died 
Dec. 25 of pneumonia. He was a native of 
Arkansas, and had moved to Overton only 
two years ago, but soon took a leading part 
in civie affairs, serving on the city_council 
and the school board. He is survived by his 


53 


widow, two children, three brothers and three 
sisters. 





EMMET E. BRADY, 38, department mana- 
ger of the Cascade Timber Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., killed himself with a rifle Jan. 3. Mr. 
Brady was born in Michigan. He had been 
a resident of Tacoma since 1909, and was a 
graduate of the University of Washington. 
He was a veteran of the World War. He is 
survived by his widow, two children, his 
mother and a sister. 


JAMES W. CALLAHAN, SR., 80, Opelousas, 


La., died New Year's Day while visiting a 
daughter at Washington, La. A native of 
New York City, he moved to Louisiana 55 


years ago, and became prominently identified 
with lumber concerns at New Iberia and Pat- 
terson, La., Midland and Houston, Tex. 


A. C. WILLCUTS, 78, of Duluth, Minn., for 
twelve years secretary and treasurer of the 
Willcuts Lumber Co., Superior, Wis., died Jan. 
10 in St. Luke’s hospital, Duluth. Mr. Will- 


cuts had lived in Duluth most of the time 
since 1886. Surviving are his wife, one son 
and three daughters. 


JOHN T. SULLIVAN, 47, died at El Paso, 
Tex. He was previously employed by James 
E. Stark & Co.. Memphis, Tenn., but was 
forced to go to El Paso about five years ago 
because of his health. He is survived by his 


widow, his mother, one daughter and five 
brothers. 
SOL WILKKINSON, 89, formerly one of 


northern Wisconsin’s most prominent and in- 
fluential lumbermen, dropped dead late Tues- 
day, Jan. 10, in the arms of his grandson, 
while leaving a hospital where they had 
ealled upon a friend. Three sons survive. 


JAMES DOWNING HOFFMAN, 4-year-old 
son of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Hoffman, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., died Jan. 11. His father is 
president of the Hoffman Lumber Co. Be- 
sides his parents, he leaves a brother Willis, 


8, and a sister Janet, 7. 


M. E. BROOKS, 65, general manager E. W. 
Brooks Lumber Co., Sturgis, Miss., died at 
his home on Jan. 11 of pneumonia. Mr. Brooks 
came to Lake, Miss., to engage in the lumber 
business over 25 years ago, but five years ago 
moved his plant to Sturgis. 


CARL JENSEN, 67, for 
manager of the Fairmont (Minn.) yards of 
the Interior Lumber Co., died recently of 
heart trouble. He is survived by his widow, 
two daughters and two sons. 


twenty-one years 


WILLIAM S. GROSSMAN, 6-year old son 
of Joseph B. Grossman, of the Grossman Lum- 
ber Co., Quincy, Mass., died Jan. 11 in the 
Children’s Hospital at Boston, Mass., after an 
illness of two weeks. 


FRANK L. MORSE, of Floyd, Iowa, died 
Jan. 8 after a lingering illness, before which 
he was manager of the Frudden Lumber Co. 
He is survived by his widow and three chil- 
dren. 


HERBERT F. DAWLEY, 81, head of the 
Dawley Lumber Co., of Norwich, Conn., died 
Jan. 7, from injuries sustained when he was 
run down by an automobile the previous day. 





Trade-Mark Department 


Conducted by National Trade-Mark Co., 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


We have arranged with the National 
Trade-Mark Co. to conduct this department. 
Trade-marks below have recently been passed 
for publication by the United States Patent 
Office and are in line for early registration 
unless opposition is filed. For further infor- 
mation address National Trade-Mark Co. 

As an additional service to its readers, this 
journal gladly offers to them an advance 
search, free of charge, on any mark they may 
contemplate adopting or registering. You 
may communicate with the editor of this de- 
partment, or send your inquiry direct to the 
National Trade-Mark Co., stating that you 
are a reader of this journal. 

ARISTOCRAT, Ser. No. 318,823.—Dwyer Paper 
Products Co., Marion, Ind. For pie plates, 
basins, bowls, cups and platters made of pulp 
board or pressed paper fiber. 


CARBONDEL, Ser. No. 320,051.—Improved Prod- 
ucts Co., Chicago. For solution consisting prin- 
cipally of carbon bisulphide useful in the manu- 
facture of pulp. 

Buy OF THE MAN ON THE Jos, Iroquois Door 
Co., Ser. No. 312,466.—Iroquois Door Co., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. For sash, doors, trim, millwork, 
panels, packages trim, lumber. 

“THE PooR MAN’s YARD,” Ser. No. 320,214.— 
Ralph W. Sprague, doing business as Sprague 
Lumber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. For lumber, 
doors, door frames, windows, window frames, 
moldings, wall board, wood shingles, and lath. 























[ How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 





Two consecutive issues.......... 

Three consecutive issues.......... 75 cents a line 

Four consecutive issues.......... 90 cents a line 

Thirteen consecutive issues.......... $2.70 a line 

Twenty-six cansecutive issues....... $5.40 a line 
Seven words of ordinary length make 

one line. 


Count in the signature. Heading 


counts as two lines. 


No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

One inch space advertisement is 


equal to fourteen lines. 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Capy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 
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WANTED 








WANTED 




















Too Late To Classify 
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WANTED 


All kinds of fuel wood Frank Miller & Sons, 
W. 58th Street, Chicago, III. 


WANTED 


Salesmen 


WANTED—2 EXP. RETAIL LUMBER SALESMEN 


2246 
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Acquainted with industrial and contractors’ needs 
for Chicago Must be willing start com. basis 
until prove ability. Give full qualifications first 
letter: confidential 

Address ‘‘S. 69," care American Lumberman. 

LSS PNP ILA NA A A A A A hd ob 

WANTED HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 

Under forty years of ag Send list past employ- 
ers. CONNOR LUMBER & LAND CO., Laona, Wis 





Employment 














ee a i i i 
POSITION WANTED AS YARD MANAGER 
Very good record for sales and profits in previous 
position Hay a good education, and am a good 
estimator ind bookkeeper { would be able to 

start at once 
Address ‘‘S. 7: care American Luimberman 
DRAFTSMAN, DETAILER, BILLER 
Experienced spec. millwork, cab’t work, plans, some 
construction Advanced § educ., £oua mechanic. 
Cost Book “A” grad 
Address “S. 81,"" care American Lumberman 





MILWORK ESTIMATOR AND SUPT. 


Cost Book “A” training; 20 yrs. exp. as estimator, 
detailer and supt. on stock and special work. Also 
selling lumber and building supplies. Able to plan. 
estimate and supervise home const. Go any place 
for reas. salary Ref 
Address “S. 80," care 


Alm?2rican Lumberman, 





RUN ANY PLANING MILL 


1933 slant Know what it’s about. No offer re- 
fused. 
Address “S. 78," care American Lumberman 














Employment 





WANTED POSITION 


retail lumberman, large 
perience in main office executive 
ceptionally well qualified in all 
real producer. 


Address “S. 66, 


High type line yard ex- 
capacities. Ex- 
departments. A 


’ care American Lumberman. 





BAND, CIRCULAR, OR GANG SAW FILER 
Twenty years experience big mills, best references. 
Address “S. 77,’’ care American Lumberman. 





MARRIED MAN WITH ABOUT FIFTEEN YEARS’ 


Experience in lumber. Have had about five years 
hardware and implement experience; also consid- 
erable office experience. 


Address “S. 74,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED TO REPRESENT SPECIALTY OR GOOD 

Shingle manufacturers by thoroughly qualified lum- 

berman traveling Delaware-Maryland territory. 
Address ‘'S. 61,"" care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—POSITION AS RETAIL YARD 
Manager, 40 vyvears of age, Experienced in yard 
management and all the details pertaining to this 
position, Middle Western States preferred 

Address ‘“‘S. 58,” care American Lumberman. 


YARD MANAGER 


Seventeen years’ experience, now employed at 
county seat point, desires change. Record clean. 
Address “‘R. 83,’’ care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
25 years’ experience. Will go anywhere. 
B. F. WHITE, Leetsdale, Pa, 











Lumber and Dimension 





WISH TO BUY ONES AND TWOS 16/4 
Hard Maple, L.C.L. Shipment, also 8/4-8” and 
wider. Quote price F.O.B. mill. Describe. For cash. 

Address “S, 68,’’ care American Lumberman. 








WANTS SUPPLIED 


Large number of wants supplied each 


week through the classified section. 
We do it for others, why not for vou? 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 §S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE—INTEREST IN WELL PAYING 


Lumber and coal yard in 
in Eastern Nebraska, or 
with good line yard 
position. 

Adddress ‘“‘S. 73," 





County seat town 
consider merging 
responsible 


good 
might 
company carrying 


American Lumberman 


Second Hand Machinery 


care 








- 
PENNSYLVANIA OPERATOR WOULD 
Purchase used carriage in good condition suitable 
for mill cutting 15,000 to 20,000’ daily. Must be 
accurate within *#”. Give description. Also inter- 
ested in used circular saws about 60” preferably 

inserted tooth type. 
Address “S. 62,” care American Lumberman. 





COMPLETE SAWDUST GRINDING EQUIPMENT 

Cash guaranteed production 1000 Ibs. hourly 

through 20 mesh screen. Delivery N. Y. City. 
Address “Sawdust,” care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—ONE HORIZONTAL RESAW 


Send description and lowest cash price. 
Address “S. 63,"" care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


30 OR 25 LB. RAILS—2 CARLOADS 
f.o.b. 








State condition and lowest price 


point. 
Address ‘‘S. 51,"’ 


shipping 


care American Lumberman 








Miscellaneous 


WANTED—MIMEOGRAPHS, MULTIGRAPHS, 





Typewriters, Adding Machines, Calculators, and 
other Office Devices. OFFICE MACHINE Ex. 
CHANGE, 1426 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 





ORDERS FOR WHITE ASH, H. & S. MAPLE 


Red oak, basswood or other Northern hardwoods 
sawn to your specifications up to 30 feet long. 
H. H. YOUNG LUMBER CoO., 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


WANTED—FUEL WOOD & SAWDUST 


Address ‘“‘S. 83," American 





care Lumberman. 


FOR SALE 


Lumber and Dimension 

















WHITE OAK AND COTTONWOOD TIMBER 


Manufacturers who find themselves in need of 
genuine old growth forked leaf white oak or cot- 
tonwood timber to meet the emergency arising 


from the come-back of the beer keg and wine cask 
—this time forever—can have their wants supplied 








by addressing the undersigned Our hardwood is 
in Virginia, Kentucky and along the White River 
in Arkansas. Our cottonwood is along the Missis- 
sippi river. 
J. D. PEACOCK 

1412 Monroe Avenue, Memphis, Tenn. 

Retail Lumber Yard 

FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In heart of the famous Yakima Valley, Washing- 
ton. Handling good stock lumber, hardware and 
paint. All free and clear Information on request. 

Address “S. 76,"’ care American Lumberman. 





THIS YARD MADE MONEY IN 1932 


Leading Yard in a two-yard town of 5,000 pop. 

in Southeastern Indiana. Low inventory of stock 

for sale with a good lease. No real estate to buy. 
Address “S. 75," care American Lum >berman. 





LOS ANGELES AND SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Retail Lumber Yards for 
Address “S. 70," care American Lumberman 
FOR SALE—RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


In southeast Missouri. 
Address ‘“‘S. 79%,"’ care 


Sale 





American Lumbvermat 





FOR SALE—SMALL LUMBER YARD 


Hardware and Address 
SCHEIDECKER, 


Paint, 
G. F. 


toofing material. 
Somonauk, Il. 





EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 


Will sell all or controlling 
lished retail lumber 
tremendous sacrifice. 

Address “S. 82,’’ 


in well estab- 
district, at 


interest 
business, Chicago 
Lumberman. 


care American 





FOR SALE—SMALL RETAIL LUMBER YARD 


Near suburbs of Baltimore, Maryland. Continued 
ill health of the owner the only reason for wish- 
ing to sell. Write for particulars. 
REISTERSTOWN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Reisterstown, Maryland. 


2 INTEREST IN A GOOD LUMBER, COAL 


And supply yard. Sales now $100,000. S. Eastern 
Michigan. Cash only. 
Address “R. 79,” care 





American Lumberman. 





YARD ON COURT HOUSE SQUARE 


In County Seat town located in Northwest Central 


Indiana. Two yard town, good farm trade. Won- 
derful buy. 
Address “‘R. 69," care American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—LUMBER YARD IN TOWN OF 4,000 


Will sell stock and rent sheds and real estate at 
reasonable terms. 
Address “S. 64,” care American Lumberman. 





HAVE YOU A TRUCK YOU WOULD LIKE TO 
TRADE? ADVERTISE 

















WHOL’ 














